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: : BULBRBALVURB gate. It was one of those days in which the heaven seems anxious to make up ' his hand being turned down towards the inside. That white, nervous, melan- 
inless F 2 | with the earth after their long winter quarrel, and to lavish her smiles in pro- | choly hand, overpowered by my feelings, I took in mine,—but at the moment I 
4-tf phe OE LET = | portion as she had been liberal of her frowns for many a previous month. The | touched its marble surface, something fell out of it which had been held there 
THE WIDOW AND HER SON. air smelt refreshing, the waters rippled merrily along, the young buds and | in death—I took it up, and beheld to my astonishment the miniature represent- 
_ [The following lines were suggested by the sight of a beautiful picture by Thomas H. | leaves glowed a bright green, and waved about on the light branches. The | ation of an exquisitely beautiful female face, done in the richest enamel, and 
Midge, Esq., in the Liverpool Exhibition of the present year, 1641.) ground was moist and cool below, just caked over for pleasant walking by the | set in what appeared to be the inner side of a large old fashioned locket ! 
The sunset hour! how many hail | drying wind and the sun; the birds sung a jolly stave overhead, and I had just Good God! was it possible? Could the pulses of that heart that had breast- 
Rejoicingly its glow, | seen a luxurious trout meditating motionlessly undera bank, in the plenitude | ed the storms of trial in every shape of severity, now be stopped by the touch 
Bordering with golden hues the veil | of enjoyment. I felt disposed to forgive nature all that had past, and to accept | of a remembrance—a shadow? I stood long, with the portrait in my hand, 
That twilight spreads below. her promises of a better future for me and for every thing else. _ looking alternately at its lineaments, and his expressive but changeless fea- 
Gladly the peasant sees its fire | I had overtaken a child on my path—a smiling country girl, with a book in | tures, and a tide of conjectures, fancies, and surmises rushed through my mind, 
Tinging the old tree stems, ' | her hand : she was gathering flowers along the pathway. none of them sufficiently substantial to be indulged long. The deceased had 
x Turning church window, roof, and spire, | ““ Where are you going, child ”* I said, as I passed her. passed a singularly retired and recluse life pot had known him, and that had 
pees To gold and living gems. “To che minister’s, sir,” she replied, raising herself up from a bunch of cow- | been for many years. What his previous history was I scarcely knew. I had 
‘ The lover hails its reign on earth slips, and dropping a court’sy. _— : heard he had been a man of the world, and married ; but it was in so complete- 
st. to Sam shan tip nneteas tell ened ’ ‘* What ! have you a task to say, and are you loitering and amusing yourself, | ly different a character that I had learned to view him, that this information had 
IN. ice ienaians font ines hemes encnen Gott instead of going on your way !” worn out of my recollection almost entirely, and I had seldom heard it spoken 
—— 4 : ‘ 4 The child coloured and said :—* [—I came away from home five minutes too | of by the few common acquaintances we had. Few indeed were his associates 
} To wonder ‘neath the moon ; soon that I might gather a few flowers for the good old gentleman, as I know | in all. He lived in that stat of rigid seclusi hich extends itself inwards t 
aeinanananat deltas , g , as : 1 e gid seclusion which extends itself inwards to 
ed to So fittingly be shed 8 he likes them.” the recesses of the heart. There the chambers of sympathy were as seldom 
\ Piao + Stn place of graves Happy man ! I exclaimed, as I went on, leaving the child to complete her | trodden by the footsteps of friendship as his parlour floor was by his nearest 
The City of the Dead! ’ nosegay. neighbours. All day long he had his tasks—to relieve, to tend, to instruct, to 
As I approached the parsonage, the path led me bet veen two palings, with | cherish ; but he sought not the recreation of a social hour to reward all this— 
So thinks the pale and silent one, hedges and a shrubbery on either side :—the butterflies whirled through the | he retired from doing good within himself—his relaxation was in solitude. Not 
Who seeks her husband's tomb : air, and I drove on before me a swarm of small birds, w hich rose ever and anon | but he enjoyed the warm attachment of many an honest heart—witness the de- 
oy With him went down her cheering sun, like flies from the hedge, and settled some twenty yards farther on. There was | votion of his female attendant—the heartdrawn tears of the venerable clerk, 
, And all around was gloom. a spring in the season, a cheerful stir in the scene, which, united to the effect | and above all, the firm and devoted friendship of Dr. , to say nothing of 
A) Yet, as in darker skies there are produced on my mind by the artless answer of the school-girl, and a sort of | my own humble affection. In the case of the physician, indeed, their mutual 
n the \ Some little streaks of light, half-acknowledged influence that steals imperceptibly over one’s heart, as it | confidence appeared unbounded ; they had no secrets—no reserve between them- 
5 Still shines for her one lonely star, comes within the penumbra of piety and worth, set me completely at ease, and | selves. When the old clergyman appeared most distant and inscrutable to 
ct., When all besides is night. for a moment deposed the truth from its exalted and overshadowing place with- | others, his brow wou!d relax when he appeared, he would grasp his hand witha 
Nov. lig : } in me, raising in its stead a visionary Tree of Life, from whose branches hung ! smile, and they would retire into the study together. They were much of an 
Dec. She brings that living treasure here, the fruits of happiness end immortality. In such a mood I when I arri- Th the oldest in th ish, both of th I think I might 
—_ Vy ub teeth enkenmied een SS & y. such a mood was I when I arri- | age. ey were the oldest men in the parish, both of them—I think I mig 
e re- Yet, with the love that casts out y ved at the good man’s gate, and was accosted with the words—* Sir, sir—HE | safely say they were the best too. It was supposed they indulged in a com- 
= , J _ ” " . A 
plied steele Seidia dee dead. Is DEAD : mon taste for literary pursuits ; for the doctor was always loud in commenda- 
tow , ; I stopped, and laid hold of the gate-post. A faintness had seized me as | tion of his friends’ talents, and in lamenting what the world had lost in not 
Her home hath grown a lonely place, the words met my ear,—for it is when one is lulled into such a deceitful calm | being supplied with the lucubrations of his brain. Some laid this to the score of 
rk. : «though friends may gather there— as Ihave been describing that the blow of bad tidings strikes heaviest on the | old friendship. but the doctor was such a sensible man, that the best-judging of 
re. : Vithout the one beloved face, ' heart. As soon as I had recovered myself a little, I walked straight in, without | their neighbours were inclined to eater into his regrets rather than sneer at his 
: What pleasure can she share ? saying a word. ‘The little pebble-paved porch led to a small hall, and on the | partiality. 
. f Her home !—no more her house may claim right was the clergyman’s bedroom. Iwas advancing to the door as a matter} I know not how long I might have gone on with these musings, if I had not 
ag 8 A word so very dear, of course, when the clerk motioned me towards the left—into his study. [en- | been interrupted by the sound of a heavy step on the pavement outside. I 
a The only spot that hath that name tered ; and never shall I forget the sight that presented itself. Immediately | looked up and saw the worthy doctor's venerable figure rapidly approaching the 
c. 24 For her on earth is here! opposite to the door was an old scrutoire, with the upper fold turned down, and | door. 
= eae ae Te te the drawers many of them open, with papers, strewed about ; and beside it, The next moment he was in the room, and going up to the body, seized the 
. 8, ve Seven 6 Say Free close to the window, sat my honoured friend the pastor, in his easy chair, dead. | hand with one of his, laying the other on the forehead. It was enough—he 
‘4 = = from per and od His profile was towards me, and as he reclined with his back to the window, | saw, professionally, what I had already discovered by instinct. His friend was 
b. : a ~ ny - oo ewe Ys ad that fair boy, the mid-day sun of the spring shone white on his whited hairs and bloodless | stone dead and cold, andhad been so long. The silent tears rolled down his 
: a o talk of him within. bald head. His face was as calm as an infant’s dream ; but it was the calm- aged cheeks. if there is an overwelming sight in the world, it is to see an old 
reh 1 Each day he lists with ear intent ness of the grave—no one for an instant could fancy that he slept. There | man in tears. [ went upto him and seizing his hand in silence, he!d out tohim 
. H To all she can impart, are, I have always thought, distinctions between slumber and death so | the minature I had taken from beside the dead man. He took it, and seizing up 
inh i Sie belide her husband's monument, clear in all cases, that the heart is never for a moment deceived. Where | his glass, gazed at it for many minutes with an intenseness that almost startled 
. 8 4 Within that orphan’s heart. there has been affection for the living, a glance is sufficient to show! me. TI led him to the chairI had been sitting in. He sat down as i had done, 
gant : iii i it f ; that intercourse must now be exchange: for memory. There is no feel- | right opposite to the remains of his friend, and laying his hat on the floor beside 
t and ~_- pe ve _ othe ser years, ing common to the contemplation of the one and the other. They stand | him, placed his elbows on the arms ofthe chair, and gazed earnestly in his face, 
sina ] oe es ote te pits ' as separate as the couch and the grave, the sheet and the shroud, time | drawing a pair of old black gloves backward and forward through his hand all 
A - ~ owen s, and et and tears, and eternity. I had seen my friend asleep more than once—I now saw | the time. 1! moved away and stood against the mantel-piece ; for 1 saw that 
ot. Jan have at sunset’s hour! him different. I could not enter into particulars—but it was not the same | the poor man was deeply affected. There was a peculiar smile on his face, 
When dark temptations shall be his, thing. The shadow of death hung over him, though in the very eye of | which those who have studied the expression of the human countenance will, at 
— Perhaps this thought shall save ; the sun—the coldness of death froze my gaze, in that balmy summer hour— | times, recognise as denoting intense regret—a feeling in which the dark cur- 
“My mother warned me once of this, the finger of death seemed to point from beside him, and with mute motion for- | rent of sorrow may be said to be flowing among the pleasant fields of memory, 
Bn Beside my father’s grave !” bid me to advance. There indeed I stood, I know not how long, icebound to and even in its bitterness reflecting something of the brightness of its banks. At 
, and 4 Wiieiicantsites Ghtns than heees the he the spot. The chamber was still, the flies sung in the pane, and the low em- length, as I expected and hoped, he burst into a passion of tears, weeping long 
; Te Lor “a i ohn s 10ur, bers of an any fire ticked in the ~~ and oy gare: minute sounds seemed and unrestrainedly as if from a full breast—nor was it till after he had given free 
om a 2 ve > to become more distinct every instant. felt that I could not break in upon the | vent to his feelings in this way that I ventured to address him 
4 Benes! thon ’ ) ' ¢ i i t to his lmgs in this y the a ss him. 
sae a whey hs her the power visitation of God. At length the old man who had ushered me so far, came | cannot remember in what phrase I did so. I do not think the memory ever 
97 ra i gsun. up behind me, and touching me gently, intreated me to go in, and make some | retains accurately the details of agitation or excitement—suffice it to say, that 
bv. 7 : This is the spot her heart holds dear— examination into the cause and manner of the good man’s death. Thus urg- | as I suspected he knew something of the story of the picture, I had at last 
17 “,: I d, I adv } . 5 ae : 5 7 P " 
.- This is her happiest time— ed, I advanced into the room, and sat down on a chair at the other side of the | quest:oued him directly on the point, and he replied to me nearly in the follow- 
ec. 7 Her gentle spirit rises here scrutoire, and nearly opposite to the corpse, while the clerk stood near me, | ing words :— 
‘17 To something of sublime. looking respectfully, but with much anxiety, in my face. I looked at the desk, ‘Let us sit down, young man, where we are, while the impression of this 
ma, | If ‘midst her sorrow, hope, or pride, which was of an antique fashion and workmanship, and saw that many letters, | sad event is fresh in our minds, and the features of the departed retain a trace of 
et Her heart may overspread ; apparently of an old date, had been recently opened, and the drawers pulled | the power, and intelligence, and sweetness of humanity, and devote a few 
a! i *Tis when these twain are by her side— out to the very back. One in particular, it appeared to me, had been altoge- | minutes to the story of one, who in life and in death has been equally a victim 
eb. The Living, and the Dead. M. A. Browns. ther removed out of its place, and on looking closer, a small secret drawer be- | to strong and strange feelings. I can scarcely bring my mind to bear upon the 
a by ‘ enamine hind had been come at, and removed. It appeared that he had been engaged | subject yet, so sudden have been the two events that have come upon me this 
vard, { THE UNIVERSAL VOICE. in turning over all the contents of the secretary, and I conceived that perhaps morning—what has been lost, and what his been found. Listen, and take warn- 
tion. BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL ‘ his attitude in doing so might have driven the blood to his head, or it was even | ing by the tale. 
a : Picee’e & velee ta Cs Cadi eines se possible that the contents of old forgotten lett. rs, the remembrance of che- I knew that manin early life. He was as much a sharer in the pleasures 
Ap og Ae Yh os means + nag wre lost —— might have oo ween re his sensitive frame. | of the world as most young men are, though there was something in his most 
st. , s ‘ § mani ; At this moment there were steps heard upon the little paved approach to the | trivial actions that showed an under current of power—some motive from a 
samuitee on tee ge = pra: oe sea porch, and the next the respectably attired Rachel appeared within the room | source deeper than mere frivolity. An earnestness in his words—a decided and ne 
; S high revelry. door, with a basket on her arm, her wrinkled face still hale with the flush of | somewhat prejudiced way of viewing every thing, and a determination in what- be] 
poo}, There's a whisper in heayen when through the sky exercise and honesty. She dropt ~ court’sy to me the first thing, and was then | ever he did, marked to me the man likely in after life to do and to suffer much, ae 
th of The thunder booms, drowning the mariner’s ery, approaching her master, wher suddenly both her hands flew up convalsively, | Having taken a degree, he went to travel, jrevious to adopting some yet un- At 
- And through the clouds sweeps a dissonant wail she staggered a step backwards, turning deadly pale, and screamed—* O mer- | chosen profession. A year was the term proposed at first for his absence, but ds 
me a When the levin-flash hisses through sleet and hail. ciful God, what is this !”’ that year was lengthened to five, during which period I did not once hear of Ht 
J 1 . . « e . . - 
> ' There’s & voice, hersh and dreed, in the womb of a The clerk briefly explained to her the state in which he had found things, | him. When he did return, it was not single. Look at this picture, sir: he 
re ; Wien 4 Bh A on ‘ hw ol Sreeannn tal the earth and, in return, when she found utterance coherently, we gained from her that | brought that home with him, and her whose likeness it was along with it. A i 
“43 And ha eased egy ley as. + s birth ;— she had gone into the neighbouring village about two hours before, to make the | foreign artist of eminence executed it, end to this day the colours are as vivid as \A 
‘ 2 s—yea, 2 ‘ eam al . : . ; 
6 Ss Of the mvstic wv try her a i ad ‘well to tell usual daily purchases, leaving her master, as she thought, busied about the ser- | when I first looked upon i, forty-five years ago. Beautiful as it is, it fell short fi 
oat y! G8 in Her world that Gwen: mon for the next day, Sunday ; though she said, when she removed his break- | of the original. A more lovely exotic, | suppose, never was transplanted from ; 
. 7 The birds are her choicest interpreters, fast some hours previously, she had remarked that she had never seen him be- | the sunny soil of Italy to our northern clime; and she seemed, moreover, to 
‘ 19 And they chaunt her praises in choral airs, fore with such a quantity of papers out before him. He generally wrote with | have escaped the faults and follies for which her countrywomen are sometimes 
‘ 95 : And they anthem her glory, and hymn her name, the old Bible alone beside him. In going out of the room he called her back, | remarked, in our eyes at least. It was at Florence he had met Helena. Atthe : 
ly 1 14 Till the loud echoes join in the grand acclaim ! pay “_: if _ met Dr. ——, the physician in the village where she went, | time he returned, and I saw them, they had been two years married; and a 1 
~. 2 o inform him that he > gle se at day, sible. But | lovely infant hung between thein, c i -m, é j i se : 
‘43 The insects, that over the bright grass fleet pay un that he would be glad to see him that d ay if possible. But lovely infant hung between them, connecting them, as it were, still more closely 
a . Save wetes that fall en the ear tet wee ’ not,” he added, “if he has any urgent case to attend to | by the blended resemblance of both, and completing the happy family group. 
: % As those settamo-comnds pan cs sweet q “ God bless thee, Rachel, and speed thee in thy duty !” Little, sir, do we know where to recognise the seeds of future happiness. I i 3 
g. 1 | 9 those pertume-sounds that from roves rise, These last words, she said, he spoke with a solemnity which made her turn | envied them, I confess, and could with difficulty understand the allotment which 
W 
: Z hen they take their last look of the sunny skies ! round, but he had resumed his occupation as before The recollection of the | condemned me to lonely toil, and admitted a fellow-creature to a blessedness i! 
‘19 And the flowers—those essences which the earth tone in which he had spoken, however, made her determine to go beyond her | scarcely consistent with the burden of heaven's monitory communications to At 
amo Casts out in her bounteousness of mirth— master’s orders, and as she did not meet the physician, she called at his honse, | man v 
d at . Have each and all thei: fragrant sighs, | and requested he would come to see him in the course of the afternoon, ex- I have said that our friend was naturally prejudiced and decided: he was H 
*lud- To hallow fair Nature’s mysteries. plaining her fears of his being unwell, and what they arose from. Dr, ——, had | thoroughly national, and during his college course had been se ircely willing to if 
ters, ; O, then let man in the jubil - commended her thoughtfulness, and promised to follow her to the rectory almost | admit that liberal cosmopolite spirit into his mind, which is one of the best ef- pa 
efor. { Nor ol; , fr r J amore ee immediately. - fects of an extended education. Hence it was that | wondered at his having By 
z e gcnetal clee : . “ ’ ” } . | 1 } ’ | 
Y Let bien ji ft his ¥ Sa oe i th ioe! But I’m wasting time here,” she continued, “when I might be horrying | selected for his wife one who must have stood opposed to all those constitutional 2 
° a &VO0O 4 y > > : _ 5 re : t 
Who ae ~ in re mann va A 4 pths to Him | him. Let me run and mect him. Who knows but the mercy of God might | prejudices, and to amalgamate in feeling with whom he must have cut away } 
gives speech tc mute, and sight to the dim! | have left a spark we could rekindle 2” | and sent adrift many a bias and humour he had held fast against the whole 4 
4 — So saying the old domestic quitted the room, and was heard passing hast'ly | strea 1 of liberal stud [ rejoiced, the tu sce of what use turning over . 
., : THE DEATH BLOW “ro the little plat without, and running down the !ane mother page in the bouk of life had been, and took it as a good omen of the de- Py 
4 “Co t now rose, and went over to the remains of mv friend. H . sti. | P Tas he had given of his convers I observed, however, that both ot 
P ome in, sir—come j ‘or God’s sake«xhie reve : ese ! ’ ut Over to the remains of my irien ie s in an a j ve eviden if given Of dls COnves ; ’ : -* , hs 
’ { With such words a0 r : 7 i by ney his reverence is dead | tude as easy as if he was in conversation with me. His hair, thin an? whit ud agreed on be.g thoroughly Eng w that they were on English ground ; * 
oh Fanaa a: = 1 es " "y re respectable,white-haired parish clerk, | (for he was above seventy years of age.) fell upon the collar of vish morn- | and 4s a pT of leteriination not to allow his foreign connexion to inter- if 
me tO yesterday about no ; | i é } 
ol Py Ree mf ao, i pera aan marianne ing-gown, which was wrapped loosely round him. His spectacles lay on the | fere with his plans in life, he commenced at once preparing himself for the a 
een taking a walk, and was returning home as al past tl mod ; } Pt y ; ; 1] } } . | 
g I ¥ home as usual past the wooden | desk, and one of his elbows rested upon the stuffed arm of the old easy chair,} church. His income was smai, and ‘x had the prospect of a tolerable living, { é 
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this very parish, at the death of the then incumbent, at the time an old man, as 
one inducement to him to choose that profession. ; ‘ 

With this object in view he rented a small pleasant house in the neighbour- 
hood of the university, and set with all diligence about his divinity studies. At 
this time I occasionally visited him, and could not but observe the anxiety with 
which he laboured to encourage and strergthen in the mind of his wife a taste 
and relish for rvral life in England. ‘The dignity and usefulness of the female 
character in this country were frequently descanted on by him in a manner that, 
without a hint of the kind thrown out, might be fancied a sort of tacit disapprov- 
al of the manners elsewhere, though I saw no sign of its being so taken. ‘The 
fair Helena adapted herself with the sweetest pliancy to the novel state in which 
she found herself placed, and seemed determined that, as far as sincerity of 
intention could do it, she would make herself everything that her situation re- 
quired. Her dress, which on their first arrival had partaken of somewhat of 
the graceful richness of the countries she had left,was now severely plain ; even 
the tresses which had hung in heavy profusion over her neck and shoulders,were 
drawn rigidly back, and confined behind her head ; and every household office 
was gone about with almost too scrupulous anxiety, as if to show that she was 
determined to exhibit to him and every one how little Italian and how thoroughly 
English she was. This gratified her husband, who however, the more 
she devoted herself to housewifery, the more scrupulously remarked any acci- 
dental deviation from the system, as if his constant purpose was to detect some 
clinging Italy about her. There was something harassing in this, and un- 
pleasant to a third party ; but it showed me that the character of the man re- 
mained intrinsically the same, and that he felt to that moment that he had done 
violence to secretly nourished prejudices in the step he had taken. Still, his 
love was unchanged—indeed, their mutual attachment was excessive ; and it 
could hardly be said that a cloud the bigness of a man’s hand ever appeared in 
their domestic horison. 

It was about this time. my friend first showed me this portrait. I was then 
on terms of intimacy with him, equal almost to what I have latterly enjoyed. 
‘Though having already obtained a medical diploma, I remained at the univer- 
sity without intending eventually to practice there ; so, except for study, my 
time was on my hands, and a large portion of it was passed at the divinity stu- 
dent’s country house. He told me the miniature was procured by her for him 
without the knowledge of her family, at a time when matters were yet doubt- 
ful between them, and was the first token of her love. As such, he said, it 
had a value in his eyes which even the fearful depth of his attachment to her 
would, by itself, have failed to give ; and as the obtaining it was the first 
earnest of the blessedness of procuring her heart, so he should consider the 
chance or event that robbed him of it the gloomiest omen of coming ill. 

As he spoke, his face assumed a darker hue—he almost trembled as he held 
it in his clasp, and his words proceeded from his lips low and indistinct with 
emotion. Such was ever the way with him, when on any subject that absorbed 
him. His feelings rose within him in such fearful strength, as to overmaster his 
frame, and almost to paralyze it. I endeavoured to account for this over-ex- 
citement, mental and bodily, in a philosophical way, and referred it, 1 remem- 
ber, to a disposition which had too rigidly staked itself down within certain fixed 
points, and was ever and anon coming rudely to the verge of the limit it had 
assigned itself. The mind that will ride out the gale of life must allow itself a 
long length of cable, and be able to give way to circumstances to the last fa- 
thom that principle will admit. 

“My good fellow,” said he, one day as we walked arm in arm down the 
high street ; ‘give me your opinion with frankness on a subject I have lately 
thought much about ; you know my plans—you know my circumstances: do 
you think the latter are such as to render the former feasible? In other 
words, am I, or am I not a fool to think of a village parsonage with my feelings, 
and hers?” 

This question, put so suddenly and so directly, puzzled me not a little. | 
therefore contented myself with an evasive reply, and endeavoured to turn the 
subject into another channel. It would not do, however ; his feelings were 
toe much wrought up, his mind too full of doubt and perplexity to be so easily 
diverted. He spoke much and vehemently ; he explained his principles, he 
acknowledged his prejudices—acknowledged them, not as sentiments to be 
discouraged, but to be defended and acted upon. He said he had a deep-root- 
ed admiration for English simplicity and English morality ; he was born to it, 
he would die with it. He had gone into other lands, and was only the more 
confirmed in his opinions. All that was real abroad was lax, all that seemed 
good was hollow. It was amidst such scenes and in such an atmosphere he had 
met with his Helena, and from the first moment he saw her he had determined 
to remove her, and transplant her into the soil of dignity and virtue. She was 
intact amidst contagion, and so young, that even principles might be formed 
within her. Habits might yet be acquired so as to become nature, and nation- 
ality be attained in an adopted country. He saw this mixed with ardent and 
guileless affection in his youthful disciple, and married her. He said that he 
had attained his highest happiness—he had not a syllable, breath of complaint 
against her, she was almost more perfect than mortal could be; his anxiety 
was not on her account—at least not on account of any thing that conduct of 
hers could influence, but about the natural effect of what he had done, and 
was going to do; whether it was not in the possibility of things, that what 
he had projected could turn out happily, considering the circumstances of the 
parties. 

I now began to suspect—and it was the first time that a suspicion of the 
kind had crossed my mind—that he had some specific ground or cause of dissa- 
tisfaction which was at the bottom of all this, and my reason was the very pains 
he took to assure me that there were none. However, I knew nothing, and 
it was not my business to suppose what conjecture alone could suggest. T'ak- 
ing his words, then, as they were meant, I replied to him as I best could, 
taking care to drop a hint that he must neither expect nor exact too much, 
and that as she had sacrificed her country, almost her nature, to him, he 
must make every reasonable allowance and indulgence, where such were call- 
ed for. 

Thus our conversation ended for the time ; but from that hour, I saw that 
happiness was not acertainty for them. In my heart I pitied both parties; I 
knew that they loved each other passionately, but that very conviction deep- 
ened my fears for them ; for even love cannot always overcome the rooted pre- 
judices of some dispositions ; and when, like a rock in the midst of a river, it 
opposes them, the fury of the collision is only increased by the depth and 
strength of the current. 

The very next day, as I was sitting in my chamber intent upon my studies, 
there was a knock at my door, and Helena entered the room. She was dress- 
ed, as was her custom, with grave-like simplicity, and wore a thick veil,which 
effectually screened her from observation, as indeed was necessary, her coun- 
tenance being so brilliantly beautiful that a glimpse of it might have exposed 
her when alone to a curiosity which would not probably have been easily satis- 
fied. She dropped on a seat, and told me she had walked all the way from the 
country to speak to me. I divined her object at once, and felt the uncomfort- 
able position of a person who has without his own concurrence been chosen by 
both parties as umpire in a question which never yet has been settled by arbi- 
tration. 

In all the sweeping eloquence of her country, not weakened by breaking 
against the difficulties of an imperfectly spoken language, she poured out the 
story of her life and her passion. ‘There was a fervour in her ideas and a poe- 
try in her words that partook of the sublime, and in speaking of her husband 
her eye kindled with enthusiasm. She then related his schemes for the future, 
her delight, and her efforts to further them. I had been learning, she said, 
what I was to do, and how I was to live, and my only earthly forward views 
were in the parsonage house. I was obliged to imagine it, for ] bad never 
seen one, but that was easily done, for it was where he was to live ; all the rest 
of the picture I filled vaguely up, content with any back ground which would 
throw him forward. I think, sir, I was succeeding ; for indeed I longed to 
learn, and he himself said | was not slow. He told me we should have many 
poor round us ; I rejoiced at this, for the poor are the same to the rich in every 
country ; charity and gratitude are citizens of all lands; and I could under- 
stand the language of misery from any mouth. I was glad to hear of the poor 
—my own rank I might be slow to understand, but they would be intelligible, 
and companions at once—though companions I never ‘thought of, unless they 
were forced upon me, for he is my companion, and no one need have, nor indeed 
can enjoy, more than one. Well, sir, you have heard him sometimes. perhaps, 
find fault with me, and expect his Helena to be more English than she is, and 
I sometimes thought | ought to be gratified when he did so, for it showed that 
he conceived me capable of all the lofty virtues and feelings he describes in 
his countrywomen ; at least, never will I complain of his disappointment at 
my not being perfection. I am proud of his setting the standard so high, and 
yet choosing me. I hoped that time and my constant efforts would produce 
the desired effect at last, and that by the time we moved to the peaceful village 
destined for us, I should be toler ibly competent to do my duty in the station 
my husband and my God had allotted me. Judge then, sir, of my consterna- 
tion, when on his return to the country yesterday evening, he entered the room 
in a state of great agitation, and told me that at last he had made up his mind, 
and meant to discontinue his divinity studies altogether! Here the unfortu- 
nate Helena burst into an agony of tears, and I felt that quivering at the heart 
which is the result of a combined blow upon the feelings and the nerves,alarm 
and sorrow at once. I had not a word to say. She implored me to expostu- 
late—to act as mediator—to interfere in some way, with a view to at least un- 
derstanding his grievances and his ultimate intentions: for he had kept both 
of them from her, having remained ina state of silent agitation all that even- 
ing, nor had he once closed his eyes during the night. What couldIdo? It 
was as hopeless a case as ever was dealt with, for there was nothing tangible 
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on either side. He had made no complaint, nor had she any grievance ; and 
yet they were on the high road to misery. His determined yet conscientious 
mode of acting it would be impossible to persuade him was the result of preju- 
dice ; he had all the facts he relied on to bring forward, whereas an opponent 
could only have recourse to general principles, which he would be sure to quar- 
rel with. 

I cannot enter into the details of this miserable period; a conversation I 
had with him soon after this visit, (for by her request he was not informed that 
she had consulted me,) was productive of some good, certainly, for he resumed 
his studies, and eventually completed them ;—meantime I was called away to 
the metropolis, and in the multitude of avocations and distractions which ab- 
sorb the mind and occupy the time of a young man struggling forward in a pro- 
fession, I again lost sight of my friend for some time. 

The occurrence, however, which eventually connected me with the family 
and its fortunes for life was being appointed to this infirmary, situated in the 
very parish which he had originally expected, and which had in the meantime 
fallen to him by the death of the incumbent. I came down from my confined 
and smoky apartment in the metropolis, with a heart that expanded every 
league that advanced me farther into the country. By the time I arrived here 
it was quite full, and I lost not a moment in seeking out my old acquaintance 
and class-fellow the rector—feeling that with him, as with a youthful friend, I 
could disburthen it of the load of happiness. As I approached the door my 
career was checked by certain misgivings which had not started up till then; 
the strange scenes I had witnessed between them now rose to my mind, and it 
was with a certain degree of hesitation that I asked the servant for his master 
and mistress. Jt seemed as if the domestic. partook of my embarrass- 
ment. He said his master was from home, and his mistress was—was—not 
in the way. 

“ But, perhaps, to Dr. 

‘Tam afraid, sir. Perhaps you could call when my master was at home 1” 

“Oh, certainly!” I exclaimed, and was about to leave my name, when a 
door—this door—opened, and the unfortunate Helena ran out— 

“*My dear Dr. , is this you again!’ How are you? Have you been 
well? Oh! he will be so delighted to see you!” 

She led me into this room, while the servant moodily shut the door, and 
asked in the most animated way after my welfare, about my plans, prospects, 
and hopes, and seemed overjoyed to hear that I was to be their neighbour 
once more. 

‘T have suffered, doctor—and my poor child, Enrico—but you know all that 
—ano matter—you will be in time to cure me, perhaps; but I think not.” So 
saying, she raised on me her large dark inquirmg eye, and then I saw, for the 
first time, that she was iil. 

“Good God! madam, you must have been suffering much. Has—has 
The question died upon my lips, for I saw that she looked as if she would not 
hear or say anything now, I therefore merely said, how delighted | was that 
I had come to her neighbourhood, and that I hoped she would attend to herself, 
and follow the advice of one who would do his best to reinstate her in health. 
The change had, in effect, startled me into volunteering aid before it was sought 
for. Alas, she was altered! her beauty was now removed to the detached fea- 
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time we had arrived at the enclosed part of the path, between the palings, the 
darkness was such that we could scarcely have proceeded without the guidance 
of the enclosure at either side to direct us.” 

Reader! it was between these palings I had watched the birds and the but- 
terflies an hour ago! 

“ Our road was too short for our words,—we went back; and made several 
turns of this enclosed path. It was, remember, in the darkest part of that 
enclosure that he mentioned the word ‘ szatousy.’ I felt him tremble all over. 
‘The picture, Doctor!’ he whispered—‘ Do you remember the picture ?—I— 
CANNOT FIND IT!’ He drew up a long breath between his teeth as he uttered 
these words, as if he was afraid lest any thing in earth or heaven should hear 
the words besides the ear they were addressed to. ‘ She says she knows noth- 
ing of it. Do you believe her ?—I have detected her in little concealments. 
Yes, yes. I heard afterwards, I will not say how, of her having gone to you 
at college, do you remember! She had friends—admirers in Italy, you know. 
Beauty, Doctor, will be admired. I missed it a short time before her father 
went back to Florence. Not that he would connive—but those Italians—you 
know what they are, Doctor—what they are taught to be—what their religion 
makesthem. She, it is true, embraced mine—but childhood, the ties of edu- 
cation—that is the season in which principles are imbibed and the character 
formed. They cannot help it. But it is hard upon us. It was my doing, no 
doubt ; but then I looked to working a change, and I loved—I po love.’ His 
voice became hoarse with emotion. ‘ Would I have worn prematurely to decay 
—would silence have fallen upon my house ; would I have been seramblin 
among ruins in the middle of the night, if I did not love? Oh, God! what 
would go through at this instant—what long-drawn and intense torture would 
I endure with a smile, were I but to know her my own, my own in feeling and 
principle, in head and inheart! But the picture, again! Do you remember 
it? you saw it once. It was very beautiful, was itnot? I had not looked at 
it for a long time, but I had it safe somewhere. I bethought me of it one 
day, and—it was gone! [ rushed to her, and taxed her with it. She denied 
it, but she could not look me in the face. Why wasthis? She denies it still 
—but—but then—f is gone!’ The last words he uttered with a sort of 
chuckle, as if that fact were the proof of what he suspected. 

I did not say a word till he had finished all he had to say. 

“Shame, shame!” Ithen exclaimed. ‘Shame on the Englishman—the 
clergyman—the man! Does not the creed you teach instruct you that we are 
erring, imperfect, miserable creatures? Does it not enjoin, as its chiefest mo- 
ral duty, forbearance ? and call love the fulfilling of the law’?—not love for 
the perfections of others, but love for what is, with all its mixture of perfec- 
tions and imperfections. What are you, reverend sir’ A gloomy, morose, 
jealous tyrant at home ;—a useless visionary in your calling abroad. Look at 
your wife—your wretched Helena—removed at first from every earthly scene 
and person that was dear to her ; deprived since of the sole pledge of a blissful 
period that is gone ; now ground down by him who might have and ought to 
have supported her through those sharp human trials ; and reduced by the ac- 
cumulated weight of calamities to the certainty of an early grave: while you, 
professing—ay, sir, professing to love her, watch over her premature decline 
from day to day, without a word of comfort—an effort at relief. Why should 





tures, between which disease had scooped out the hollows of premature age ; 
the glowing tints of the sunny south were exchanged for the dark paleness of 
foreign delicacy, and the vivacity of her first years seemed confined to the still | 
lustrous eye, without engaging the whole of a once elastic frame in joyous | 
sympathy. She talked of her parish, her poor, her household, all in a hasty | 
and nervous strain, with florid and feverish earnestness ; and she seemed, with | 
studiousness, to avoid any allusion to former scenes, and above all to former | 
conversations and topics. All was the present or future to her. She spoke of | 
schemes, and systems, and projects, with volubility, going from one thing to | 
another, asking question after question, and scarcely waiting for an answer, 
which she certainly did not attend to or retain, before she put another. In| 
short, I felt sorry that I had gone in, and anxious for a decent opportunity of 
taking my departure. 

In the midst of this, the rector himself arrived. He came up to me with 
some of the cordiality of earlier times, and welcomed me to his parish. He 
too, was much altered, care-worn and haggard ; his figure and face had both 
shrunk to half their former dimensions, while the latter had assumed an air of 
rigid imperiousness, not quite foreign to its original character, but strengthened 
and exaggerated. Its gravity was remarkable—no circumstance, not the first 
sight of a long absent friend, could raise the faintest twilight of a smile upon 
it; the expression was as if life was too serious a concern to allow of its un- 
bending for an instant. He had taken my hand with emotion, and welcomed 
me with much feeling ; but it was the feeling which said, here you have come 
to see what wretched creatures we are—not a glimpse of the sunshine of by- 
gone days crossed that overshadowed countenance : he seemed to have got 
within the cloud of some overwhelming thuughts. 

I observed this with an anxiety which acted upon me, however differently 
from what the same feeling had done before. I had studied and I had observed 
much since I had seen them last, and what was more, I had practised much ; 
and a determination and decision and promptitude of action I possessed now at 
once suggested the necessity of active measures. 

“ Did you find my wife alone, sir?’’ abruptly exclaimed the clergyman, after 
his first greetings were over, and he had darted a hasty glance of inquiry at 
her, met by a deprecating look. 

* Alone, sir,” said I. ‘ Why?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” interrupted Helena; ‘that is—he was not coming in, but I 
heard his voice, and I recognized it, and J knew you would have been sorry had 
he not seen either of us.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly,” exclaimed he, ‘you did quite right there. Sorry, 
indeed, I should have been if my old friend had been turned from my door. 
You, I suppose, have been gay and happy in the midst of the world. We, you 
know, have retired, as was our duty, and led what to one of my disposition is 
the happiest life of any, the English country life. Usefulness and obscurity 
are the true secrets. You will now have to embrace the latter, and to put up 
with her uninviting aspect, at the same time that you must court the former. 
To you it will be a descent, and, therefore, a trial—to me, to us, | mean, it was 








but an exchange.” 

1 did not remain long with thern ; and when I had retired I went directly to | 
the parish clerk, the old inan outside, for information respecting the family, 
and the events that had happened since they came there. [ heard all in a few 
words—unhappiness and gloom had settled over them ; she, with all her efforts, 
was not by nature shaped for the routine of duty he had proposed for her, and 
he exacted more in proportion as she performed less ; the consequence of which 
was, in her, (though her obedience remained unaltered) a system of conceal- 
ment or dissimulation, and an attempt, at last, to throw herself upon the friend- 
ship and sympathy of others, some of the foreigners of her own family. A 
year before, her father had come over from Italy and remained the winter months 
with them : it was supposed things had not gone on well, for his departure had 
been very sudden, and they had not since spoken of him to any one. Since 
then they had lost their only child, and it were hard to say which had suffered 
most on the occasion ; but the constitution of the wife had proved the weaker, 
and she was now supposed to be almost past cure. 

‘“‘ God bless his reverence,”’ said this man, “ his heart is with his wife; but 
he will not let her be, but must be always either commanding or reproving her, 
so that, poor heart, she is anxious about every footstep she takes and every 
word she utters, instead of leaving them to nature. A man may school his 
wife too much, though she be stranger-like—not but that he would go the 
world’s length for her, that I know, but that is not it; it would be better, per- 
haps, if he didn’t go the garden’s length after her every minute, but leave her 
to her own outlandish, kind, goodnatured way sometimes.” 

My mind was made up—I was determined to use the double privilege of my 
profession and my acquaintance, and speak to him boldly. It was cruelty, it 
was madness, his conduct. Let his mind be as prejudiced as it could be, still 
a rational man might see the truth when put home to him, if (and [ believed it | 
was so) affection and good intention were at the bottom of his heart 

One night, when the moon was shining brightly on the hard road, I was as | 
usual returning on foot towards the village, and was approaching the grange, 
when I heard a step, crackling among the dry thistles and weeds under the | 
wall. Placing myself in the shadow of a tree that hung over the road, I could 
observe without being observed, and after waiting a moment, the person ap- 
peared in the full moonlight out from the angle of the building. Judge, sir, of 
my surprise when I perceived it was the rector! He was advancing with his 
hands clasped, and his eyes turned to heaven as if in prayer, while the intense 


agony of his brow showed that if prayer it was, it was like the prayer of ‘ 
as be sorrowful.”’ 
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He proceeded forward towards the road, and emerging upon | 
it at a small gate, he took the way to the village at a slow and languid pace. | 
Providence seemed to have presented to me the season for doing what was in 
my heart. I followed, not precipitately, but as if I had not observed that there | 
was a traveller before me. As soon as he heard the step, he looked round for | 
an instant, and drew to the side of the road, evidently with the intention of al- | 
lowing the person who followed him, whoever it might be, to pass without re- 
cognising him. As I came up with him, I looked aside, and exclaimed— 
‘Good God, my friend, you out at this time of night!" He started, but the 
next moment put his arm in mine, and we walked on together 

Earnest at first, vehement afterwards was our converse :—] spoke with open- 
ness and decision. [| did not palliate matters,—I knew he needed to have his 
eyes opened. I spoke to him as no one but a man exactly in my situation could 
have done—an old frend—a friend long unconnected with the parties, and 
therefore unprejudiced, a professional man, a former confidant. As we pro- 
ceeded, the moon had become obscured, we had struck off the road, and by the 


she not throw herself back into the arms of her family! She thought she had 
exchanged them for yours for ever ; but when you have failed her, do you dare 
to refuse her the paternal support? Hold, wretched man, ere it be as late for 
repentance as it is now for remedy. Dash yourself to the earth before her, and 
implore her forgiveness, ere you dare to kneel to perform for others or yourself 
the commonest rites of the religion of Christ. I know yourthoughts. I speak 
tothe man f have regarded; but I speak the words of reproach with a fearless 
heart ; and now, in the coming change of heaven, I prophesy that a night of 
gloom will rise over you, after which the rolling round of a world will never 
bring another dawn. Home! sir, home to the wretched victim of your blind 
and narrow prejudices, and pray there at her bedside for forgiveness for your- 
self, instead of venting the spleen of disappointed obstinacy, a truant from 
your duties to God and to man, amidst weeds and ruins. She loved you, she 
adored you. You say you heard of her visit to me. It was on your account 
she came; it was on your account she was suffering; a thought of herself 
never fell from her tongue, except as far as you were concerned. You were 
blessed with too heavenly a partner, and you are proving how well you deserved 
her by MuRDERING her !” 

I spoke with a vehemence and force almost superhuman, wound up as I was 
to desperation by the effort I was making. The night had been gradually 
changing, and already the wind was up, and howled among the high trees behind 
the shrubbery. My unfortunate friend had heard me for some time with calm- 
ness, but, as I proceeded, he became gradually overwhelmed, and I heard the 
half-stifled sobs rising to his lips. When I told him he was loved, he tottered 
and staggered along as if half stunned, so that when the last word I uttered 
cast him to the earth, it was but the finishing struggle of a paroxysm that had 
already all but overcome the powers of life. 

So violent was my indignant excitement, that when I felt him fail, instead of 
endeavouring to support him as he leaned on me, I shook him roughly from me, 
and he dropped on his knees in a little tuft of weeds at the side of the pathway 
so helplessly that he had to put one hand before him to.the ground to prevent 
his falling at full length. I stood over him for one moment—-it was the climax 
of the effort. I had personified justice in its sternest shape—there lay contri- 
tion at my feet—but I myself also was a man: the next, I knelt beside him.” 

Here the old man was for some moments unable to speak. When he had 
somewhat recovered he proceeded. 

* T need not detain you, sir, much longer. 


From that hour my friend was 
an altered man 


And had God willed it so that the flame of life might have 
been rekindled in the breast of Helena, peace and happinesss might to this 
hour have rested in this house. But no, sir, it was too late’ There was noth- 
ing left for him to do but to make her death-bed a happy one. I had had a pre- 
viously-formed opinion of the inveteracy of constitutional character, strength- 
ened by my friend's history up to that time—it was much shaken by the sequel. 
Every semblance of suspicion, of bigotry, of pride and prejudice seemed to be 
blotted out of his character: they ceased to exist—they never returned. And 
she, if she had been forced by a craving for sympathy for a time to seek for 
other confidants, richly returned his repentant caresses. She clung to him in- 
deed with a fervour of affection wanting even to their earlier intercourse. The 
only thing that damped her happiness was the thought that they should be a 
while apart. ‘Could earth spare you, I would say, don’t be long.’ And in his 
returning, like the possessed of old, to a ‘ right mind,’ the true spirit and power 
of religion sprang up, as it were, spontaneously in the house. It was fele 
throughout the parish. As his heart became right at home, it appeared as if 
he found new energy for his duties abroad. From that time the blessing of God 
seemed to be on his efforts. Many neighbours sought his presence who till then 
had stood aloof from pride, indifference, or disapproval. But though he was 
ever ready to receive them professionally, and with a view to their best interests, 
yet he held back from their overtures of acquaintance and worldly intercourse ; 
and, in fact, that character began in him which has lasted out his life. He knew 
that he had destroyed his wife's happiness, he needed not now to be reminded 
of it: and no earthly enjoyment did he ever partake of more. 

But why need I dwell longer over this sad story? She died—she died in 
his arms. He shed notear. The next Sunday he was in his pulpit as usual. 
That was forty years ago. This portrait, sir, was the one he lost—he found it 
this morning. He had survived her death so long—this—this ig 

Here the old man’s utterance was completely choked with sobs, and his emo- 
tion was so great that I besought him to desist. I had heard enough and could 
easily understand the rush of recollections and self-convictions being too 
much for a remorse, which had been only kept under by the continued effort of 
years. 

“Come,” said the old man, when he had a little recovered, “let us perform 
the last sad office of friendship. We will seal up his papers, and then carry 
him between us and lay him upon his bed.” 

“Let me then call the clerk and Rachel,” said I; ‘it will be too much for 
you, and they are only waiting outside to be summoned.” 

** No, sir, we will do it ourselves.” 

We did so accordingly, with many tears; and having left matters for the 
present in the charge of the aged clerk and the faithful domestic, walked from 
the door of the house arm in arm, without saying a word. 








ON TOYS. 
From the Westminster Review —[ Concluded. } 


Keeping no longer by particular periods of life, we shall now indulge in a 


more excursive illustration of the actings of the assimilating faculty of our 
nature upon trifling objects 


Everybody knows what dreariness or vacuity of mind is, and in what cir- 
cumstances we are overtaken by it—such as, when noue of the stirring pur- 
suits of life are in our view, or when we are not in a mood to entertain them 
In such a state a great relief is found in anything that brings on the easy 
sparkle of the intellect—a_ variety of objects, each recaliing from our Past 
some fellow ot it, some shining in it, or an epithet appropriate to it. This 
succession of coincidences, the life of the intellect, dissolves the dreariness 
and thickness of the spirit. If the things of the Past bring up with them some 
accompaniment incongruous with the present, the result is, the feeling of the 
ludicrous, or laughter, that peculiar relaxation and dissolution of mind in which 


the spirits run on in full stream, and the cup of delight becomes filled to 
overflow 


Let us attend to a few of the contrivances we find made use of, by which in 
such situations objects are supplied to the mind as magnets of the Past. A 
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watch, with chain, seals, and keys, is one resort of a vacant mind. 
great range of affinities in the Past. In the first place, the grasping of the 
round, smooth, bulbous body of the watch in the hand, brings up the past ex- 
periences of clenching door handles, of securing articles closely locked up by 
the muscular power of the hand, of having firm, advantageous holds of things 
against attempts at seizure, and many other ideas varying with individual ex- 
perience. Then the holding of the chain and seals is strong in draughts 


upon the the Past. Suspensions like this are connected with many feelings 
both of beauty and utility—such as the suspension of lamps, of bell-pulls, of 
goods drawn up to a loft, &c. Add to the suspension a gentle swing, and a 
new cluster of dim imagery brings up its attendant emotions. The easy sweep 
of the pendulum and pendulous objects is now present, with the feelings that 
may have grown upon it. This is better brought out if the watch be made the 
ball, and the seals the place of suspension. Next, holding the watch in the 
hand, we can twirl the chain round the finger, causing to appear images of 
whirling a sling, of spirals, screws, or of winding and roping, of a windlass, 
and a draw-well, with the idea of revolution round a centre. Then, the ar- 
rangements of seals and keys round the ring are numerous. If the chain be a 
malighe one, whose plies are kept together by a massive ring, the versatility 
and power of attraction is immensely increased. We do not mean to say that 
these configurations and evolutions actually bring up decided recognisable ima- 
ges of the particular objects that they simulate: but they certainly bring up 

eneral notions or ideas of them, which general notions, even, have a certain 
orce of feeling around them; and this feeling, added to the temporary plea- 
sure of the coincidence, forms a sensible contribution to the happiness of a 
vacant and desolate mind, though not a full satisfactory complement of enjoy- 
ment. Comparing the new fashion of watch-guards and thin flat watches with 
the old one of chains and seals, and bulbous watches, we admit to the former 
the pleasant idea of slipping into the waist coat pocket without swelling out up- 
on the breast, and also the suggestion of official pomp by the folds and crossing 
of the gold or silver watch-guard, but these we hold to be no equivalent to the 
power of alleviating solitude and dulness, which the old form has through its 
versatility and attractiveness. 

Clerks, students, and writers of all sorts are apt to toy with pens, pencil- 
cases,and penknives. Each and all of these stand connected with a great range of 
their Past. The cutting away of a pen ora pencil for no purpose brings up 
the agreeable feelings that the prospective utility of these operations gave rise 
to— it restores a part of a scene of active and engrossing employment. In like 
manner, the drawing out and in of a pencil in a pencil-case is restorative of a 
fragment of the past, which in the destitution of other exercises occupies the 
mind again. When one takes out his pencil-case from his pocket, and runs out 
the pencil, whether he intend to use it or not, the act carries back his mind to 
those moments when he had a distinct end in view, which kept him alive and 
active, and the life and activity and occupancy of mind come on him again 
faintly, though the specific end be wanting. ‘These things, therefore, are so 
many messengers to summon up past states of activity and interest, when no 
present engrossing thing is to be had. 

The operation of cutting is frequently had recourse to, as an amusement, at 
all periods of life. It is often associated with engrossing emotions, particular- 
ly those felt in planning an operation, and proceeding to execute it. When 
once a person has resolved upon any project, his mind is completely occupied 
by it, and after having once entered upon the work, he has room for nothing 
else in his thoughts till it be finished.* Thus, in taking aim to strike any- 
thing, the mind rests completely satisfied with one train of thought till the 
blowis given. There is no vacuity of mind in executing project, and hence 
the surest way of filling up vacant moments is to set upon new schemes, or re- 
vive the memory of old ones. Now from earliest boyhood cutting is associated 
with the execution of schemes, and there is scarce any period of life in which 
one may not engross one’s mind by setting one’s self to cut anything—wood, 
paper, cork, fruit, &c. ‘Taking dinner would be the most unbearable, fatiguing 
operation of life, if there were in it no food for the mind. The artizan-like 
operations of spooning, cutting in proper directions and to proper sizes, and 
bringing together the right proportions of the different eatables, keep the in- 
tellectual powers and active principles alive. How torturing would it be to 
have nothing to do in taking our food but blindly receive each morsel into our 
mouths. The want of the play of mind would make us ravenous and impa- 
tient, as we see partly in children before they can help themselves ; having no- 
thing to stir our feelings but the gratification of taste and hunger, we shouid 
‘‘bolt”” without taking time to chew. By the mixing of intellectual operations 
and of the feelings which the schemes and pursuits of life give rise to with the 
pleasures of the palate, we eat deliberately, and enjoy our repast like rational 
beings. To the actings of one’s own mind upon the necessary operations is 
usually added conversation, which heightens the intellectual and emotional ele- 
ment of the scene, and makes the gratification of the animal propensity still 
slower. 

The cutting of desks, and tables, and church pews with penknives shows the 
propensity for planning and executing new schemes, lording it over propriety. 
There is no cure for this but a diversion of mind into a more harmless train of 
operations. 

A pair of spectacles is a toy of great power. Being jointed, it can be 
changed very much in its appearance. ‘The two arms may have their ends 
brought together, so as to make a triangle, to which you fay give various po- 
sitions suggesting different structures. With one arm in your hand as an 
axle you may make the whole to revolve in wheel motion. You may balance 
it on your finger at different points—at the bridge between the eyes, at the 
angle of the arm, at a point near the middle of an arm; this operation of de- 
licate balancing brings up from the Past, feelings of suspense and of nice ac- 
curacy of halving, which may entertain the mind a good while. You may 
wipe the eyes, feel their curvature, try their focus, &c. A pair of cast- 
off spectacles would make a toy for a child overflowing with intellectual 
life. 

In walking abroad, a cane or a staff is an article whose power over the mind 
is immense. The very handling of it, the play it gives to the fingers, is sug- 
gestive and exhilarating. As we strike it on the ground, it brings up the ima- 
gery of pillars, props, and supports, with some of the emotion and interest 
which may have gathered around these in our minds. It adds to the effect of 
the minute imagery of the pathway or adjoining wall—the seams, hollows, 
protuberances, and inequalities of the stones or gravel, by enabling us to 
strike or punch the more conspicuous of them. The wielding of it brings up 
upon us the animating scenes of sword and cudgel play, of attacks and de 
fence, creates a robber or an insulting villain whom we knock down; we are 
re-inspired with the heroism which the tales, or sights, or experiences of war 
and violence and patriotism had formerly brought on. By striking little stones 
with it on the road we recall past sports and past occupations, and fill the mind 
with little schemes. But the mental magnetism of the walking stick is best 
seen inrural walks, where grass, thistles, nettles, and brambles grow ; in knock- 


ing off the heads of the thistles, and beating down rank grass, a whole host of ) 


past things may flash up—burning images of cutting down enemies, of beating 
dogs. horses, or refractory human beings ; the idea of planning a piece of de- 
strn:tion requiring some skill, and executing it well; the philosophic ideas of 
tenacity, brittleness, &c. 

With a stout stick in a road well grown over with weeds, no one’s mind need 
come toa stand. But when the rage for neatness and beauty has swept away 
evary blade of vegetation from a rural walk, and lined both sides with stone 
walls, heaven keep pensive minds out there. In a fit of vacancy a mile of 
such a walk in solitude will bring a man sensibly nearer his grave. The bare- 
ness of a town street has been produced, without the buildings and the bustle 
that keep mind alive in the town. But in town or country a walking stick will 
never leave the mind altogether empty and still. It is truly a noble instrument 
It cheers the deserted mind of a beggar. Accursed be the features of that 
face that would sneer or frown at any living man for catrying a walking-stick. 
And if there be an inhabitant of these realms who ‘s deterred by any expres- 
sions of opinion from carrying a staff in walking abroad, such an one is a slave 
in the worst sense ; the operations of his mind are fettered, the run of his 
thoughts has been arrested. May the day of universal emancipation from such 
bondage come speedily. 

It is common for people compelled to sit at a writing table and hear long- 
winded relations and harangues, which neither create interest or exercise the 
intellect,to occupy themselves in fanciful drawings with a pen and ink upon the 
paper before them. A current of thought from the Past thus sets in, affording 
4 partial relief to the heaviness of the present scene. 

When a person takes off his hat to speak to another, and holds it in his hand, 

he finds it a good toy, by manwuvring on which he can fill up the intervals of 
thought in the other's replies. He holds it by the brim, waves it up and down 
as if he were fanning himself, studies the different things to be seen inside— 
the mark of perspiration round the leather, the colour and texture of the lining, 
the maker's name (which is learned only on such occasions) ; he then turns it 
‘p into the wearing posture, and notes if the pile be well brushed down, 
smoothes it with his hand first round the side, and then on the crown by de- 
scribing a spiral which exercises some ingenuity ; being once set on, he finishes 
the job by dressing the brim in conclusion, and then holds it up before him to 
take a comprehensive view of it as thus unproved ; and in this wav a stream o! 
1deas 18 rushing past him, his affections are engrossed with the welfare of his 
hat. It is great cruelty to set one into a room to wait, and take away his hat 
irom him, giving nothing in Its place on which he may 
while the present is delayed 





‘ The exceptions to this too broadly stated principle do not affect ihe use here made 
of it ) 


live the past over again | 


It is utterly impossible to lounge, even for a short time, in an artisan’s shop, 
| Without setting ourselves to work on his tools. The materials on which to plan 
and execute are before us, and if it were only to cut into shreds a wood-shaving, 
or hammer a wire, we set head and hands a-going. In striking the workman's 
bench in a series of gentle blows that leave no mark, we are realising an image 
of what we have either done ourselves or seen others do for some really useful 
and interesting end ; and the interest now attends the mockery or phantom of 
the process. ; 
These examples show mature age resorting to the very operations in which 
childhood and youth are said to squander the largest part of theirtime. What 
the young pursue systematically, the old use occasionally ; and the occasional 
toying of the old is, in a measure, as essential to their endurance of existence 
| as the making it a chief business is to the young. Let us attempt to point out 
a few of the occasions when the mind requires to be set in operation by 
trifles, so called because they have no recognized place in the serious business 
| of life. } ) 
There are affections and feelings that the mind can derive happiness from for 
long periods. There are pleasures that sparkle for a moment and vanish. The 
coincidence of the past and present, one great elementary operation of intellect, 
gives rise to a delight of the latter kind, unless the Past bring along with it an 
atmosphere of permanent emotion. We must keep distinct the pleasure of the 
flash and the old pleasure that may happen to accompany the Past in its re-ap- 
pearance on the stage; the former is always over in a few seconds, the latter 
may be of any duration. When we at any time depend on the first for our en- 
joyment, we must have a close succession of coincidences ; when we have gain- 
ed an enduring emotion, intellect may lie on its oars. Most of the pursuits of 
life are accompanied with enduring emotions. The necessaries and luxuries of 
life, sensual delights, wealth, rank, honour, power, fame, mental and moral great- 
ness, the good of our fellows, heaven at last, are all objects of pursuit, which, 
while yet afar off, we can spend our time pleasantly in contemplating. But 
every one must have observed that there are only certain moods of mind in 
which we can find delight in ruminating on our chief good, or future possessions. 
These moods are such as, when our spirits are high and disposed to entertain 
all great schemes (intoxication causes this)—when we have had a successful 
turn, or have gained a decided step in any pursuit—when we feel ourselves par- 
ticularly strong, and able to grapple with difficulties—when a the top of 
a prosperous wave—when a new scheme has just been planned—when our views 
and hopes are re-echoed by others. In these moments a brilliant future illumi- 
nates the present ; intellect is used to pass backward and forward before us its 
gorgeous scenes, to recount to us all the great things of our lot ; it is a mere 
handmaid to assist our vision, its own proper delights are the small dust in the 
balance. These moods do not last; they cover but a small part of life. Much 
has to be otherwise filled up ; and for one share of this filling up we resort to 
the Past. But before coming to the toy-brought Past, the book-brought Past 
is sought, and fills a considerable space. There still remains, however, in every 
one’s life, crevices or little blanks, which, if left destitute. would acidulate the 
happiest lot. Let us now enumerate afew. Hours or half hours of solitude, 
when indisposed to serious thinking or reading, and when no luminary either of 
hope or enjoyment is in view—when in a company where conversation is not 
very rich or sparkling, or the themes very engrossing—when waiting anywhere, 
in ante-room, drawing-room, business-office, workshop, &c.—when waiting for 
the replies of one whose ideas are slow—minutes of relaxation from labour, 
study, or business—intervals of deliberation either with ourselves alone or with 
others, when, seeing no quarter whence a decision may come, and yet unwil- 
ling to pronounce the affair impracticable, we drag on doing nothing—travel- 
ling by vehicles or on foot on dreary roads—listening to dull speeches, lectures, 
pleadings, sermons, &c., and waiting in public assemblies till these or other 
performances begin—hearing bores who cannot tell what they have got to say, 
or say it seven times over—giving instructions and observing whether they are 
comprehended—in situations where our labour and attention are intermitted, 
&c. &c. It will be seen, that in the best occupied minds there are blank mo- 
ments wearisome to live through, that it is desirable that something should be 
done for these, and that if any apparatus for occupying them could be devised, 
it ought to make a part of household and pocket furniture. After providing for 
larger spaces, for days and hours, it remains to dispose agreeably of fragmentary 
groups of minutes. 

For this purpose, we can do nothing better than generalize the occupations 
that are actually resorted to on these occasions when within reach. ‘Toying 
and trifling, which we call exercising the highest function of the intellect in re- 
storing the Past, let us erect into a system. Let us study the capabilities of 
different articles, and choose the best as models for a general manufacture. Let 
us have our small portables for the pocket, and our larger aud more varied sets 
or stand of apparatus for the dwelling-house, the study, the waiting-room, the 
office, &e. 

In speaking of the toys of childhood we recommend jointed and transforma- 
ble things. These enable one to imitate a great number of objects or processes, 
or to realise many past states of mental occupation and interest. Thus, witha 
pir of draughting compasses, we can employ ourselves in stretching and bring- 
ing close the legs. The former recalls to us the effort to stride over something, 
an effort often (as in trying the length of our own stride) accompanied with 
high interest. Having put the legs asunder some way, we can imitate walking 
with them, or rather slow, clumsy stumping, which will probably bring up and 
illustrate the idea of the nursery-book giants who take seven-league strides. 
We may also put them to their proper use of drawing circles, which we can 
combine and complicate without end. We may imitate the pincers or nut- 
crackers by enclosing our finger between the legs, and squeezing either by the 
gaining or losing lever. The pincers itself is a good toy, as it bears a part in 
many operations. Along with these we may class the tongs, which is still more 
fertile in the idea of colossal striding, and also, from the large stretch of its 
extremities, is strongly attractive of ideas of grasping, enclosing, holding. A 
carpenter's rule, with its four divisions jointed to one another, has great versa- 
tility ; when constructed on the scale of a foot it makes a good pocket toy, 
adding the occupation of measuring to the susceptibility of being formed into 
many shapes. A botanical glass with three eyes may, by the turning of one, 
two, or all of them, out of the case, in various combinations, afford considera- 
ble diversion. We alluded to spectacles formerly ; they are of this class. Not 
merely draughting compasses, but all the articles of acase of mathematical 
instruments, pens, parallel rules, scales, &c., could be turned to account. A 
pocket knife, especially if double or treble bladed, may, by the angular motion 
and angular positions of the blades, create many coincidences of the above- 
mentioned kinds ; and there is a new force of suggestion in the springs, which, 
acting over a certain range, defy us to keep the blades stationary within that 
range. Our natural disposition to overcome difficulties sets us to narrow this 
range if we can, bv gently bringing the blade farther and farther out, eluding as 
if by stealth the spring’s action 

We have thus one important class of toys—the jointed ones. If any one 
were to set to work upon them he could invent many new varieties, and im- 
prove upon the versatility and suggestiveness of these 

There is alittle class of rigid toys that are of importance from the various 
ways in which they may be handled, and also of their exercise of the muscles 
of the fingers and arms,—a little rod like a pencil, a metallic ring or curved 
rod large enough to let in the hand,a ruler, a rod with a bulb at the end of it, 
&c. On the rods we can plait our fingers, and distort our hands ; in the ring 
we can insert two fingers of each hand, and pull as if drawing it asunder. 
With a ruler or a poker we can operate in various ways; we can attempt to 
bend it over the knee or over the back of the neck, processes not only restora- 
tive of mental interest, but admirable for exercising those muscles which in 
mere walkers are neglected—the muscles of the superior extremities. There 
| are many mistakes abroad on exercise. Walking brings only a small number of 

the muscles in'o action; the accompaniment of a walking-stick, so valuable as 
| one of the keys to the mental stores, makes the exertion more extended and 
equable. But, in addition, there is still imperiously demanded such operations, 
as stretching the trunk, bending back upon our chair till it revolve on two legs, 
resting our whole weight through our hands upon chair-backs or stair railings, 
lying on our backs and sides, and kicking out, yawning, and innumerable ine- 
legant distortions, besides the above-mentioned operations upon the fingers and 
arms. 








Next to single toys complete in themselves we have the infinity of combina- 
tions, or mutual actions of two or more articles 

One great division of this class includes knives, prickers, and edge tools of 
| all sorts with material on which to operate—pieces of wood, leather, cork, 
| cloth, cords, chalk, &c. A pointed steel wire with a handle and a case would 
| make a good pocket toy, along with bits of wood, or anything to probe and 
| scyatch upon ; by it we could imitate writing, drawing, boring, cutting, &c 
A knife whose blade has a sharp point serves some of the same purposes, and 
| could also personate ripping and dissecting. A graver anda piece of boxwood 
| would provoke an attempt at engraving; a process full of the interest of 
| other cutting operations, added to that of attempting a higher than anv of 
| 
| 








them 
Besides cutting toys, we can have little hammers, and fragile things, or arti- 


cles with pieces in them requiring blows to fix or dislodge Using a hammer 


im plic $ alming, uncertainty, and risk, and therefore combines a trial of skill 
|W th something of the engrossment of games of hazard The same holds wit! 
balls used for striking distant things, as in knocking down pins. 
| ‘Strings, chains, and articles suspended by them to imitate pendulums, 1 
| volving bodies, collisions and blows—to bind and loose—to make devices of 
| cordage and riggine, &c., might go over a wide range of thought 
I hings to jingle on one another, making a sort Ol music, are notto be ne- 
elected We tind some relief and diversion of mind by beating one, two, 
j . 


three, the third beat emphatic, with a pencil on the table or across one of the 
Kg Or one can beat time to some airthat he is going over inaudibly in his 
mind. 

_ Little chemical experiments of rene matches, papers, threads, wax, re- 
sin, &c., are very engrossing. With a light placed about the level of one's 
breast, a blowpipe, some wires, glass rods, wed 3 a few combustibles, one might 
get over a very dreary hour. 

Of all these and such like articles only a few would make portable or pocket 
toys; the others are household articles. What we suggest, therefore, is to get 
up a collection of them into a stand or case to lie in waiting-rooms of all kinds, 
and in every room where people are obliged to spend much of their wakin 
time. A few small drawers at the base would contain little trinkets, balls, an 
the soft materials for edge tools ; and the larger articles could be stuck into 
notches or holes in a platform surrounding a central pillar. 

Compare this with some of the more costly methods of entertaining the mind, 
such as loading a drawing-room table (and in scarcely any other room will it 
be assumed that you have a mind) with elegantly bound books full of plates, 
or by curious specimens of natural history or antiquity, or by mere ornaments. 
As to the looking at and admiring plates, it is dreadfully fatiguing ; half anhour 
of it makes one’s head dizzy. 4 

Looking at fine shells, or minerals, or insects, when we have no knowledge 
of them, that is, when we cannot identify all their appearances with formerly 
learned principles, is nothing better than refined torture. New and complica- 
ted images are poured into the mind, which, having no ideas wherewith to har- 
monize them, and enable it to view them separately and successively, runs 
completely distracted, as if it were hearing six people speaking at once, or read- 
ing an unintelligible science. We are well aware that it is common to express 
gratification at seeing a splendid museum, though its objects be quite unintel- 
ligible ; but the reasons for this are, that there is a slight gratification in cast- 


ing our eyes on a new assemblage of striking objects,—that it is something to °’ 


say we have seen what few see,—and that we should think it sacrilegious, and 
the sign of a barbarously ignorant mind, to confess that the sight had distracted 
and pained instead of interesting and refreshing us. There is a current hypo- 
crisy here which no one has courage to shake off. But we assert, and defy it 
to be contradicted, that the gazing on unintelligible, dazzling objects, with a 
very little exception, is 7m fact most wearisome and hurtful, and that the na- 
ture of the human mind makes it so. With respect to ornaments and elegance, 
they help to diffuse an agreeable feeling over the mind ; but if, asa subject of 
mental occupation, we are either summoned by others, or volunteer out of 
courtesy to study them, we find that they possess no material for it. After re- 
marking the two or three points in which their fitness and beauty are conspicu- 
ous, we cannot raise another thought out of them ; and if we persist, it is only 
keeping the mind on the rack. 

But the pressing of improper objects upon the view is not the worst hard- 
ship in the present constitution of things; in many situations of waiting and 
suspense at the mercy of others, nothing is given to stir the intellect. We 
would fain hope that, at no distant time, it will be considered as barbarian cru- 
elty to set a person down in a naked lobby, beside a bare marble table, without 
one thing that he can take in his hand, or fix his eyes upon with ease, for ten 
seconds’ continuance. To afford a straw, a wood-shaving, a bit of string, ora 
cinder, would be humanity ; it would give some vent to a mind straitened and 
preying upon itself. We know not the precise usages of jails, but we may re- 
mark, that the effect of the punishment of solitary confinement depends upon 
the trifling articles that the criminal may be allowed to handle. Give a des- 
perate fellow anything that would personate a weapon, and recali his past 
scenes of fighting and frenzy, and he would come out more hardened than he 
went in. 

Before concluding our article let us recal in brief outline the chief topics that 
we have successively submitted to the reader :—the indications of the desire of 
handling or toying—the two great principles that sustain all the operations of 
the human intellect—the effect of toys in setting in action the principle of the 
reproduction of the Past by the attraction cf similarity—the influence of toys 
upon the child, and the sort of toys that act best—their influence on boyhood 
and effect upon intellectual culture—the principle seen in operation in all 
periods of life—occasions when toys are required—the systematic classification 
of toys. 

The actual introduction of the toying system in the way we suggest, would, 
at the outset, have a comic effect. At present the handling propensity is grati- 
fied only by stealth, and, though observed working, can scarcely be made a 
subject of mutual remark in company, consistently with good breeding. But 
if each person were to take over to the fire with him from off the table his probe 
and piece of leather, as he does his toddy tumbler, his occupation would be 
common conversational property, and the occasion and magnet of innumerable 
witticisms. Buta new and rich comic and conversational element introduced 
into life would be no smal] addition to human happiness. If the suggestiveness 
of toys was not only felt by individuals, but made occasionally the subject of 
mutual discussion, each telling what portion of his own Past they brought up, 
their intellectual action would be many times multiplied. 

Stagnation of mind not only is present misery, but impairs the intellect ; and 
on the other hand, the full flow of mind is both pleasant and invigorating to the 
faculties ; so that it is not even desirable that by the exercise of patience we 
should be habituated to endure the stagnation. It is not amatter of present com- 
fort merely in which we may learn to deny ourselves, but touches our future 
welfare, the pitch of mental and moral greatness we may reach. Vacancies 
and moments of waiting and suspense look trifling individually, but their sum 
total would be found a fraction of human life too large to lie unreclaimed from 
wearlsomeness and attrition of intellect. 

In seeing after the comfort of our fellow creatures as well as our own, we 
must learn to take into account, that occupation of mind, whether engrossment 
by feeling, or succession of thought, is as essential as warmth, wholesome food, 
or pure air. It is true we can attend to this only so far; but observe an in- 
stance of how far :—In monotonous employments which use the hands and not 
the head, there should be a separate provision for the head. One obvious pro- 
vision is, knowledge of all sorts, and the associations and hopes connected with 
its acquisition—the book or lecture waiting at night, the meeting with intelligent 
and enthusiastic companions, the opportunity of communicating to those a 
we delight in what we have acquired, &c. When we think upon the needs of 
all classes of humanity, and the small provision made for them, we are forced to 
assert that in one sense the mind of men, the greatest thing in the world, is 
among the least attended to. 

Another remark, and our last. Having now had occasion to Jabour in a re- 
gion of the human mind neglected by our written mental philosophy, we may 
remark of that science, that it will require to proceed a Jittle farther into the 
minute anatomy of human life than it has ever yet done. At present this mi- 
nute anatomising is left to novelists, who, even when their descriptions are tru- 
est to nature, render but lame accounts of causes or great principles; and 
though they give knowledge, it is not often in that sense in which it is power : it 
does not always teach us to control the acts and feelings which they describe. 
But description itself can never be perfect, unless observation be conducted 
under the light of great principles. No novelist, not even Dickens, has done 
full justice to the toy principle ; and no one ever will until he conceive it aright 
as aprinciple. But let any one first learn the principle, and then proceed to 
study life in search of manifestations of its workings, and we fear not to say, 
that he will find ten times as many as have ever yet been recorded, besides ob- 
taining a more exact account of each N. 





A FOURTH CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
THE WARS WITH THE MAMLUKES. 

Scarcely any period within the scope of recent history has attracted less at- 
tention from modern writers in general, than the two centuries and a half of 
the independent domination of the Mamlukes in Egypt and Syria. Notwith- 
standing the singular form of government under which those countries were 
then administered, and the historical importance of the events with which their 
annals abound, they have been uniformly neglected by the oriental students of 
Europe ;—and though the gallant contest which the Mamlukes maintained in 
the last days of their existence against the French invaders, and their extermi- 
nation in 1811 by the treachery of the present ruler of Egypt, have made their 
name familiar to us since the commencement of the present century, their an- 
cient glories still remain unchronicled and unknown in the literature of the 
West, with the exception of a few pages in the various histories of the cru- 
sades, and a short sketch inthe great work of De Guignes. Yet the Grand 
Soldans of Babylon (as the Mamluke sovereigns were termed by contempora- 
ry writers and travellers) were the acknowledged heads of the Moslem world, 
while the power of the Ottomans was yet in its infancy; it was by the arms 
of these warrior-princes, whose throne was both gained and held more fre- 


quently by the right of the sword than by hereditary descent, that the Mogul 
} 


hordes of Jenghiz and his descendants were checked and finally repelled in 

career of devastation and bloodshed which had overspread almost the 
whole of Asia during the first half of the thirteenth century: and at the end 
f the same century, the last relics of the Christian sway in Palestine disap- 
eared before their attacks, and the fall of Acre in 1291, closed with a final 


ene of slaughter the bloody drama of the Crusades. At the zenith of their 
power, the realm of the monarchs of Cairo extended from the mountains of Ar- 
menia and Koordistan, to Yemen and Abyssinia ; the holy cities of Mekka and 
Medinah acknowledged them as their protectors and sovereigns ; and the se- 
rate of Venice courted by frequent embassies the potent alliance of the Sultan, 
whose armaments, issuing from the ports of the Red Sea, afforded zealous and 

ywerful aid to the Moslem princes of Guzerat in their struggle against the en- 
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croachment of the Portuguese, the commercial rivals of the Adriatic republic. 

But this almighty fabric of empire rested, not on the arms and energies of the 

Arab population, nearly the whole of whose tribes were comprehended within 

its limits, but on the ferocious valour of a foreign militia, drawn from distant 

countries to maintain and defend the throne of a prince, who was equally with 

themselves an alien in blood and language from the people whom he governed : 

and when the Syro-Egyptian kingdom was incorporated by conquest with the | 
dominions of the Osmanli sultans, the change was unfelt by the people at 

large, who merely exchanged the yoke of the Circassian Bey for that of the 

Turkish Sandjak or Pasha. But before we proceed to recount the incidents of 

the warfare, the event of which doubled the territory of the Ottoman empire, 

and united under the sceptre of the same sovereign, (though it failed in amal- 

gamating,) the Turkish and Arab races of Western Asia, it will be necessary 

to give some previous details relative to the origin and organization of that re- 

markable body of men who so long held Egypt in thraldom, and whose dis- | 
cipline and manners are scarcely known except by the description of recent 

tourists, who viewed them long after the decay of their ancient predomi | 
nance. 

The word Mamluke literally implies one who is possessed by, or the proper- 
ty of, another ; and the term (though popularly restricted in European par- 
lance to the renowned corps whose rule in Egypt and Syria first gave celebrity 
to the appellation) appears, from a period soon after the first ages of Moham- 
medan Eulces, em a to designate a military slave or armed household re- 
tainer, The Turkish guards of the caliphs of Bagdad (whose authority the 
seditions of these mutinous pretorians, during the reigns of Motawakel and 
his successors, mainly tended to subvert) were the first instance of a domestic 
force of this description ; but the custom of raising Mamlukes to eminent dig- 
nities in the army and the state soon became prevalent throughout the East, 
particularly in dynasties of Tartar or Turkish origin. The sovereigns of these 
races, indeed, having themselves generally sprung from the Mamlukes of the 
antecedent dynasty, seem to have employed slaves of this description as their 

enerals and ministers, in preference to free men of the conquered or even of 
the conquering nation. Originally selected for the appearance of valour or sa- 
gacity, and trained to arms under their master’s eye, the Mamlukes of a despo- 
tic monarch were the most able and unscrupulous agents of his will ; while, 
as they derived their existence and advancement from the sovereign alone, and 
were unconnected by ties either of birth or relationship with the country into 
which they had been transplanted, the power lodged in their hands was consi- 
dered less likely to be turned against its donor, than if entrusted to nobles sup- 
ported by alliances with each other, and presuming on their hereditary claims 
to distinction and authority. 

But in the course of degeneracy and decay which seems inseparable from the 
history of the decline of an oriental reigning house, the Mamlukes of the fall- | 
ing race in whose hands the command of the provinces and the armies had | 
been vested, often seized on the power which their feeble masters were unable 

| 





| 


longer to retain, and commenced a new empire, generally destined to be dissol- 

ved in a few generations by the same causes which had operated in the de- 

struction of the preceding. Thus, at the close of the tenth century ef our 

era, the warlike dynasty of the Ghaznevides in Eastern Persia occupied, al- | 
most as lawful heirs, the dominions which had fallen from the grasp of their own | 
former lords, the princes of the exhausted and effete line of Saman; the Ghaz- | 
nevides were in their turn supplanted by their vassals, the Turkish chiefs of the | 
race of Seljook ; and the sway of the mighty Seljookians themselves, after a | 
long career of conquest and glory, was overthrown by the arms of the Shah of | 
Kharasm, whose ancestor in the fourth generation had been a Mamluke in the | 
household of Malek Shah, the third sultan of the Seljooks ; while Ak-Sankar | 
Bourski, another Mamluke of the same prince, laid in the provinces west of the 
Euphrates the foundation of a kingdom, which his grandson, the famous Noor- 
ed-deen, extended over Egypt and nearly the whole of Syria, but which at the 
death of Noor-ed-deen fell almost wholly, according to the apparently inevita- 





ble law of Asiatic succession, into the power of his mighty lieutenant, the il- | 
lustrious Salah-ed-deen (Saladin. ) > i 

Under the successors of Salah-ed-deen, the Ayoobite princes who divided 
and disputed the vast inheritance which he bequeathed to them, the Mamluke 
system received adegree of developement and organization far excceding the 
extent to which it had hitherto been carried, and the numbers of this domestic | 
soldiery were augmented beyond all former precedent. But the famous corps 
of Baharite or maritime Mamlukes, (so called from their having been originally 
charged with the defence of the coast,) owe their origin to Malek-al-Salah, or | 
Nobjm-ed-deen, a grand-nephew of Salah-ed-deen, who became Sultan of | 
Egypt a. pv. 1240. In a war which he had waged in early life against his rela- | 


tive the sovereign of Damascus, the failure of Nobjm-ed-deen had been ocea- | 


sioned by the desertion of his troops, who went over in a body to the standard 
of his rival: his Mamlukes alone remained loyal ; and this unshaken fidelity 
was deeply remembered by their grateful master. 


Nile, the custody of which was entrusted solely to his faithful slaves ; and 
abandoning the citadel of the city, which had been the usual abode of the sove- 
reign, he there took up his residence in the midst of his Mamlukes, from whose 
ranks al] military offices were exclusively filled up, while thei numbers were 
continually recruited by the purchase of many thousand slaves to be trained to 
arms, principally Kharasmians and Tartars of Kapchak, with whom the victo- 
ries of the Moguls had inundated the slave-markets of Western-Asia. Tie 
flower of Nobjm-ed-deen’s force was composed of these hardy natives of the 
North, whose discipline and equipments far surpassed those generally attained 
by the loose squadrons of an Asiatic army ; each division was constantly attach- 
ed to the person of its commander, to whose household the individual Mamlukes 
were considered to belong, and under whose eye they were schooled in martial } 
exercises and military evolutions ; while a select corps, the number of which is | 
differently stated at from 500 (Joinville) to 1000 (Makrizi,) were more peculiarly 
on duty about the person of the Sultan, under the title of Aalca, or life-guards 
these wore the badges or armorial bearings of the monarch, embroidered m gold, 
on their appointments and banners, and had charge of the tabul-khani, or mar- 
tial music, an indispensable appendage to Oriental royalty. ‘The organization 
invested, excited the suspicion and discontent of the native subjects of the sul- 
tan, and the historian Abul-Mahasen has preserved a warning addressed to him 
by a poet, that “in increasing the number of these Tartars, he would multiply 
the misfortunes of himself and his race, so that the divine protection could 
alone save them from ruin ;”’ a prediction which, if not delivered after the 
event, was amply fulfilled in the succeeding generation by the death of ‘Tooran 
Shah, the son of Nodjm-ed-deen, who perished in 1250 by the swords of 
the Mamluke hordes, who were irritated at his having concluded a treaty 
with Louis IX. of France, then his prisoner, without their advice or appro- 
bation. 

Egypt was now in the hands of the Mamlukes, to be disposed of according 
to their pleasure ; and, after several ineffectual attempts on the part of some of 
the chiefs to elevate a prince of Ayoobite blood to the nominal sovereignty, 
they solved the difficulty by electing one of their own number to the throne ; 
and thus commenced the monarchy, or rather military republic of the Mamlukes, 
one of the most anomalous phenomena which the page of history presents. 
**A more unjust and absurd constitution,” says Gibbon, “ cannot be devised, 
than that which condemns the natives of a country to perpetual servitude, under 
the arbitrary dominion of strangers and slaves ; yet such has been the state of 
Egypt above 500 years.” And during the period which intervened between the 
death of Tooran Shah and the ‘Turkish conquest, the throne of Egypt and Syria 
was almost constantly filled by monarchs who had been originally purchased in 
the slave-market, and who had risen, by valour or intrigue, through the various 
gradations of rank till within the reach of the supreme dignity. A faint form 
of hereditary succession was indeed preserved ; but if the son of a deceased 
sultan was proclaimed in the room of his father, he was, in most instances, only 
suffered to bear, for a few months, te pageant title of royalty, till the boldest 
or most ambitious of the emirs distissed him to imprisonment or obscurity, to 
make way for his own assumption of the sceptre ;—a change which was gener- 
ally further facilitated by the minority of the heir; forthe Mamlukes, from their 
first establishment in Egypt to their extinet 


} 
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of this formidable alien gendarmerie, and the privileges with which they were 
! 

| 


— ion, uniformly disdained, with a 
strange infatuation, to ally themselves with the women of the country, and de- 


layed to form a harem till, from their advance in wealth and dignity, they could 
afford to import female slaves from their native Circassia. ‘I hus the sons, born 
in the old age of the father, rarely attained sufficient maturity or experience, 
before his death, to maintain the stormy inheritance which he endeavovred to 
bequeath tothem: and with the exception of Kalaoon, (thence called the Fa- 
ther of Kings,) whose descendauts occupied the thron 
tions, for ninety years, the most powerful of the Sultans failed to transmit their 
authority beyond a single generation. In the words of Voln y, “the sword, 
the bowstring, or poison, public murder, or private assassination, were the fate 
of a series of tyrants, forty-seven of whom are enumerated in th: space 
hundred and sixty-seven years.” 

De Guignes and other writers have divided the history of the Mamluke king- 
dom into two dynasties, those of the Baharites or Tartars, and the Bordpites os 
Circassians ; but this distinction is in fact merely nominal, as the same form of 
government and elective principle of succession continued throughout. The 


, with some interrap- 


of two 


change in the composition of the Mamluke body, to which these appellations | 


refer, was effected by Barkok, who possessed himself of the sovereiguty in 
1380, by dethroning the last of the race of Kalaoon, and in order to strengthen 
himself in his newly-acquired power, discontinued the importation of the Turk- 
ish or Tartar slaves, from whom the force had been recruited since its first for- 
mation by Nodjm-ed-deen, and supplied their place with his own Circassian and 
Georgian countrymen, who continued to fill its ranks till the destruction of the 


| and thu 


On his subsequent accession | 
to the throne of Cairo, he erected a fortification on the Isle of Roudha, in the | 


___ She Albion. 
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corps. This first Circassian ruler of Egypt was one of the most potent and 
politic princes of his age: and his state is described by the Arabic historians 
(Abul-Mahasen, Soyati, &c.) as having far surpassed that of any of his prede- 
cessors: 5000 Circassian Mamlukes, besides those maintained by each of the 
emirs, were attached to the household of the Sultan himself: the expenses of 
their pay and maintenance amounted to 400,000 silver dirhems (about £10,500) 
ma besides 13,000 ardebbs of corn for the provender of their horses. 
When the Sultan held his public audiences, on Mondays and Thursdays, to re- 
ceive complaints and redress grievances, ‘the Cadhis of the four orthodox sects 
of Islam took their seats on his right, next to them the nazir-al-khaznah or 
high treasurer, and then the mohtesih or prefect of police : on the left of the 
Sultan sat the dowadar-kebir or principal secretary of state, followed by the 
atabek or commander-in-chief of the army: and the circle was completed by 
the katibs or registrars of the council :—if one of the vizirs of the pen were 
present, he was placed between the Sultan and the dowadar; but if he were a 
vizir of the sword, he remained standing at a fixed distance from the other offi- 
cers of state. Two ranks of equerries, officers of the wardrobe, pages, &c. 
stood behind the Sultan on the right and left. At the distance of about fifteen 
cubits on each side were seated the emirs who commanded a hundred men or 
upwards—and these formed the council ; the emirs of inferior grade remained 
standing behind the emirs of the council; and without the circle formed by the 


Sultan and the erirs, stood the hadjibs or chamberlains, to hand in memorials, | 


and introduce petitioners. ‘The memorials were read by the hatibs to the Sul- 
tan, who communicated with the cadhis on those which came within their pro- 
vince, and with the treasurer and the dowadar on such as concerned military 
affairs.” The publicity of this divan, the details of which are given by Soyati 
from an author named Ibn-Fadlallah, contrast curiously with the inaccessible 
state customarily maintained by the Ottoman Sultans ; and the numbers, and 


| comparatively subaltern rank,of the military chiefs who were admitted to share 


in the debates of the council, prove that the acquiescence of the Mamluke body 
was considered in some degree necessary, in form as well as fact, for the mea- 
sures of government. 

The constitution, indeed, of this singular militia bore a much nearer resem- 
blance, in many of its essential points, to those of the religious orders of knight- 
hood, who were so often the antagonists of the Maralukes in the battle-fields of 
Palestine, than to any other association occurring in the history of Islam. As 
in the brotherhoods of the Hospital and the Temple, the vacancies in their ranks 


| were filled, not by the descendants of the former members of the order, but by 


perpetual infusions from the primitive source: the repugnance of the haughty 
Circassians to mingle their Caucasian blood with that of the Egyptians whom 
they held in abject bondage, was equivalent in effect to the statute of celibacy 


! which bound the knights of the white and the red cross, and kept them equally | 
their | 


isolated from the natives of the land of which they were the sovereigns : 
education in the households of the emirs or beys, and their promotion through 
various grades till they were emancipated and entrasted with separate com- 


. . ' 
mands, present a strong analogy, allowing for the difference of manners and re- 


ligion, with the discipline which the junior knights were obliged to go through 
in the convents under the eyes of the priors and senior commanders, before they 
were allowed to assume the direction of a detached post or commandery ; and 


the Sultan himself, elected by the voice of the soldiery, and controlled in the | 
| exercise of his authority by the jealousy of the great officers who had formerly 


been his equals, was less the direct and absolute sovereign of the country, than 
the grand-miaster, or responsible head, of the governing body. for even when 


the new monarch was the son of the preceding Sultan, the form of nomination | 


and approval by the troops was still adhered to: and if no previous claim to the 


throne existed on the part of ihe aspirant, the ceremony of public suffrage was | 
still more unequivocal, as the programme of one of these dicts of election, quo- | 


ted by Carlyle from an anonymous Arabic writer, sufficiently shows :— 


' 
“On the day of assembly, (Friday,) the Mamlukes, the emirs, the cadhis, 
| and the other magnates of the realm, having assembled complete/y armed at the 


gate of the citade! called Salsalet, the question was put to the soldiery whom 
they chose for their Sultan? and they responded with acclamations, Kansuh ! 
Then the caliph,* the four cadhis, and other dignitaries, came forward and an- 
nounced the election :—the citadel resounded with the clangour of kettle-drums 
and the shouts of the Maimlukes; and Asbek the chief of the emirs, after in- 
vesting the new monarch with a khalat or robe of cloth of gold, raised over his 
head the canopyt+ of state, which was surmounted with the figure of a bird :— 
was Kansuh elected and inaugurated Sultan, under the title of Malek- 
al-Dhaher, (the conspicuous prince.) When the ceremony was at an end, the 
hour of prayer had arrived, and the Shaikh-al-Islam, issuing from the citadel, 
read the khothah in the great mosque, in the name of the Sultan Al-Dhaher.” 

The successive steps by which an adventurer from the valleys of the Cauca- 


| sus mounted from the slave bazaar to the throne, are detailed by another orien- 


| tal writer in a biographical notice of Sultan Inal, the twelfth of the Bordjites, 
who attained sovereign power A.D. 1454. ‘In early youth he had been pur- 
chased as a slave by Sultan Barkok, whose son and successor, Sultan Farad), 


made himsuperintendent of his stables ; he then became a man-at-arms (Khask- | 


hyat) under one of the emirs, and was in due time 
emir commanding 100 men. 


advanced to the rank of an 
He next attained the grade of emir of the Ta- 


bul-Khani ; and after successively holding the governments of Gaza and Roha, | 


was constituted one of the commanders of a thousand, or emirs of the highest 
class. He was shortly afterwards invested with the dignity of dowadar or se- 
cretary of state,t which he exchanged for that of atabek or generalissimo ; till 
he eventually seized the throne on the deposition of Malek-al-Mansur Othman.” 
Of the offices here enumerated, the highest civil rank was that of the dowadar, 
who held in the divan, as above-mentioned, the place corresponding to that of 
the Ottoman grand-vizir ; the atabek (sometimes called emir-al-kebir or grand- 
emir, or natb-al-su/tanat, lieutenant of the kingdom) was the supreme military 
functionary ; and the other great officers of state, (‘from whom,” says Pietro 
Martyr, ‘‘the Sultan is practically elected, as the pope is from the college of 
cardinals,”’) were the master of the horse, the grand-chamberlain, the high- 
treasurer, the chiefs of the different classes of emirs, and the cadhi-al-codhat or 
chief of the law. 

All these various ranks and gradations were distinguished from each other, 
with rigid accuracy, by their costume, and more especially by the form and vo- 


| lume of their turbans, which differed greatly from any of those worn in the pre- 


sent day. The common Mamlukes were clothed in white, and wore extremely 
heavy and closely folded turbans, of a woollen stuff mixed with goat’s hair; 
those attached immediately to the household of the Sultan were distinguished 
by having their turbans particoloured, black at the top, and green below, while 
| the head-dress of the Korsans, or stipendiary troops, and of the Mamlukes be- 
longing to the emirs, was crimson. ‘The turbans of the emirs of the second or 
| third grade were of white linen, of ample dimensions, and folded in a conical 
| form high above the head; but those adopted by the Sultan, and the twenty- 
| four Beys or emirs of the Tabul-Khani, were so singular as to require a parti- 
cular description. They consisted of from sixty to seventy ells of linen, part 
| of which was wrapped round the head in numberless complicated plaits, while 
| the remainder was so twisted as to project in front in the form of horns, the 
number of which, in the coiffure of personages of the highest rank, amounted 
to six :—in this case the two longest of these strange appendages, which were 
more than a cubit inextent, were placed “like the horns of a snail,” as Pietro 
Martyr describes them, between the four others, which were only aspan long. 
The reasons assigned for the use of this ponderous and inconvenient head-dress, 
according to the same author, were the comparative ease with which its habitual 
use enabled them to wear their battle-helmet,§ as well as the grave and digni- 
fied demeanour which its bulk and cumbrousness imposed on the wearer, who 
could scarcely move his head without duc cireumspection under this preposter- 
ous burden. The Sultan was distinguished from the emirs of the first class, 
only by the long ends of the shawl of his tv ban, which were drawn through 
the folds, and floated over his shoulders, inscribed with his stvle and titles em- 
broidered in gold 


We have been somewhat diffuse in this preliminary sketch of the institutions 
and ceremonial of the Mamluke regime, as well from their singularity and the 
paucity of notices existing relative to them at this period, ‘as from the remark- 
able difference which they present, both in spirit and form, from those of the Ot- 
toiman empire, which we are accustomed in Europe to regard as the immutable 
type of all Asiatic monarchies, and with which they were now onthe point of 
being placed in collision. The danger which impended from the formidable 
and increasing strength of the Osmanlis, had been early perceived by the saga 
city of the rulers of Egypt Barkok, the first of the Circassian sultans, had 
been wont to declare, in allusion to the attack with which he was menaced by 
Timur, that he feared not that Kopchak cripple, but that it was from the side 
of the sons of Othman that the true peril would come 


—=— 


It was not, however, 


* a branch of the Abbassides, after the destruction of Bagdad by the Moguls. had 
taken refuge in Egypt, where they assumed the title of caliph, and were recognised as 
the spiritual heads f Isiam; but they possessed no Leimporal power or rerngative. 

t The use of a canupy was one of the mus* exclusive privileges of royalty. We find 
from Ferishta that inderso\ the var ous petty dynasties which divided the Dek- 
kan, never considered themselves entitled to the augus appellation of * Shah,” til 
they had been invested with “the canopy” by a prince a some reigning house of es- 
tabiished royalty 

t Its total igoorance of 
pear to ha:e been consid 


letters, which is recorded by several historians. does not ap- 
lered by the Mamiukes as any disqualification for this post! 
A similarly liberal view of the subject was taken by the knights of St. Jehn. in whose 
riginal statutes it was expressly enacted, that the vice-chancellor should be able tu 
read and write, since it might be necessa y to confe: the office of chancellor, im con- 
sideration of his merits and servic. s,on some knigut not versed in these abstruse ac 
comph-hments. 

& * The chiet and wealthiest of them usc? head-pieces ; the rest a linen covering of 
the head. curiously foulded into many wr aths, wherewith they thought themseives 
be ynough against any han'y strokes ; the common svuldiers thrumd caps, but so 
} thicke, as that no sword could pierce them.”—“ Knolles.” 








till 1485, nearly ninety years after the death of Barkok, that the first encoun- 
ter of the two empires took place. ‘Till the latter part of the reign of Moham- 
med II. friendly relations had been constantly maintained between the courts of 
Cairo and Constantinople ; and in 1435,a treaty of alliance had been projected be- 
tween Mourad II. and Bourehai,for the purpose of jointly attacking in Persia the 
Sultan Shah-Rokh, son of their common enemy Timur: but in the last years of 
the conqueror of Constantinople, the rd of the Sultan Kait-Bey was 
| awakened by the encroachments of the Turks on the petty princes whose do- 
| minions intervened between the Syrian and Anatolian frontiers, and who 
mostly acknowledged the Egyptian monarch as lord paramount ; and the dis- 
pute thus originated was exasperated, at the death of Mohammed, by the suc- 
cour and protection afforded in Egypt to the refugee Ottoman prince Djem- 
Shah, (the Zizim of European writers,) who, vanquished by his brother Baye- 
| zid IT. in the struggle for the throne, had been welcomed with royal hospitality 
| at Cairo, and supplied with the means of striking a second unsuccessful blow.* 
From this period, the two monarchies were placed in open opposition, and the 
boundary became the scene of frequent frays and skirmishes ; till the deten- 
tion at Aleppo of an Indian ambassador on his way to Constantinople, with 
the occupation by the Beys of Syria of several strong-holds on the Turkish 
| side of the Cilician defiles, at length drew from the Porte a formal declaration 
| of war. 
| Of the minor dynasties whose possessions, as already mentioned, separated 
| from each other the territories directly subject to the sovereigns of Cairo and 
| Constantinople, the two principal were the Ramazan-Oghlu, the chiefs of the 
| Turkman tribes which pastured their flocks in the plains at the foot of Mount 
' Taurus, and were masters of the cities of Tarsus and Adana; and the princes 
of the family of Zulkadr, another Turkman race which had fixed itself to the 
north-east of the Ramazan-Oghlu, in the country marked in the modern maps 
as Aladulia, aname corrupted from that of Ala-ed-dowlah, the last of the line 
who possessed sovereign power. Over these principalities, the keys respective- 
| ly of Karamania and Syria, it had been for some time the object of each of the 
| neighbouring empires to establish their ascendency : and their territories be- 
came, consequently, the theatre of war. At the commencement of hostilities, 
the Ottoman influence was in the ascendant, and Tarsus and Adana were gar- 
| risoned by the troops of the pasha of Karamania ; but Ala-ed-dowlah, when 
! on his march to join the Turks, was intercepted and overthrown by the Mam- 
lukes of Syria; and this was instantly followed by the march of the main Sy- 
ro-Egyptian army under Azbek, atabek of Egypt, and Temruz, Bey of Aleppo, 
who forced the defiles of Sis, and overrun Cilicia with such rapidity, that Adana 
| and Tarsus were surprised and carried by assault before the Turkish command- 
er could move forward to their relief. Ahmed-Pasha Herzek-Oghlu, one of the 
ablest lieutenants of the Sultan, whose son-in-law he had lately become, was 
now appointed seraskier, or commander-in-chief, in Anatolia, and sent with 
| fresh forces to the scene of action; but the provincial troops which he com- 
| manded were inadequate to sustain the impetuous shock of the Mamluke ca- 
vairy, and ina battle fought near the confines of Karamania, the ‘Turks sus- 
| tained a total defeat. Herzek-Oghlu himself, in a fruitless attempt to rally the 
| fugitives, was unhorsed and taken, and sent as a trophy by the victors, with the 
| horse-tails and banners which had fallen into their hands, to the feet of the Sul- 


| tan at Cairo.—[ To he continued. ] 





| * The subsequent adventures of this unfortunate prince have been narrated by vari- 
ous wrifers:—after his second defeat, he fled to Rhodes, and died at Rome tn 1495, 
(after beiug transferred during thirteen years from one European sovereign to anether,) 
from poison administered to him by the infamous Pope Alexander Borgia. 








NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS. NO. IIL. 

When the Belgians, by their most insane revolution, separated from the 
Dutch, they assumed for their national motto the phrase ‘* L’wnion fait la force.” 
It is difficult to say whether their rebellion towards a rightful sovereign, or this 
happy employment of a bull, it was that so completely captivated our illustrious 
countryman, Dan, and excited so warmly his sympathies for that beer-drinking 
population. -After all, why should one quarrel with them? Nations, like indi- 
viduals, have their coats-of-arms, their heraldic insignia, their blazons, and their 
garters, frequently containing the sharpest sarcasm and most poignant satire 
upon those who bear them; and in this respect Belgiur is only as ridiculous as 
the a'torney who assumed for his motto “ Fiat justitia.” Time was when the 
chivalrous line of our own garter, ‘ Honi sot qui mal y pense,” brought with it 
its bright associations of kingly courtesy and maiden bashfulness: but what 
sympathy can such a sentiment find in these degenerate days cf rail-roads and 
rack-rents, canals, collieries, and chain-bridges? No, were we now to select 
an inscription, much rather would we take it frum the prevailing passion of the 
age, and write beneath the armsof our land the emphatic phrase, “ Push along, 

| heep moving.”’, 

if Englishmen have failed to exhibit in machinery that triumphant El Dorado 

called perpetual motion, in revenge for their failure, they resolved to exemplify 
it in themselves. The whole nation, from John O'Groat to Land’s End, from 
Westport to Dever, are playing cross-corners. Every body and every thing is 
on the move. <A dwelling-house, like an umbrella, is only a thing used on an 
emergency ; and the inhabitants of Great Britain pass their lives amid the smoke 
of steam-boats or the din ahd thunder of the Grand-Junction. From the highest 
to the lowest, from the peer to the peasant, from the lord of the treasury to the 
‘Trish haymaker, it is one universal “ chassée croissée.” Not only is this. fash- 
| ionable—for we are told by the newspapers how the Queen walks daily with 
| Prince Albert on the terrace—but stranger still, locomotion is a law of the land, 
| and standing still is astatutable offence. The hackney coachman, with wearied 
horses blown and broken-winded, dares not breathe his jaded beasts by a mo- 
mentary pull-up, for the implacable policeman has his eye upon him, and he 
must simulate a trot though his pace but resemble a stage procession, where the 
legs are lifted without progressing, and some fifty Roman soldiers in Wellington 
boats are scen vainly endeavouring to push forward. ‘The foot passenger is no 
better off—tired perhaps with walking or attracted by the fascinations of a print- 
shop, he stops for an instant: alas, that luxury may cost him dear, ar.d for that 
momentary pleasure he may yet have to perform a quick-step on the mill. 
‘Move on, sir. Keep moving, if you please,” sayeth the gentleman in blue ; 
and there is something in his manner that won't be denied. It is useless to ex- 
plain that "you have nowhere particular to go to, that you are an idler anda 
lounger. ‘The confession is a fatal one ; and however respectable your appear- 
ance, the idea of shoplifting is at once associated with your pursuits. Into what 
inconsistencies do we fall while multiplying our laws, for while we insist upon 
progression we announce a penalty for vagrancy. ‘The first principle of the 
British constitution, however, is keep moving, ‘‘ and I would recommend you to 
go with the tide.” 





Thank heaven, I have reached to man’s estate—although with a heavy heart 
I acknowledge it is the only estate I have or ever shall attain to; for if I were 
a child I don’t think I should close my eyes at night from the fear of one fright- 
ful and terrific image. As it is T am by no means over courageous, and it re- 
| quires all the energy I can summon to combat my terrors. You ask me, in: all 
likelihood, what this fearful thing canbe? Is it the plague or the cholera! is 
| it the dread of poverty and the new poor-law? is it that | may be impressed as 
a seaman ? or is it some unknown and visionary terror, unseen, unheard of, but 
foreshadowed by a diseased imagination’ No; nothing of the kind. It is a pal- 
pable, sentient, existing thing—neither more nor less than the worshipful Sir 
Peter Laurie. 

Every newspaper you take up announces that Sir Peter, with a hearty con- 
tempt for the brevicy of the fifty folio volumes that contain the laws of our land, 
inthe plenitude of his power and the fulness of his imagination keeps adding 
to the number ; so that iflength of years be only accorded to that amiable indi- 
vidual in proportion to his merits, we shall find at length that not only will every 
contingency of our lives be provided for by the legislature, but that some stand- 
ard for personal appearance will also be adopted, to which we must conform as 
rigidly as to our oath of allegiance. 

A few days ago a miserable creature, a tailor we believe, some decimal frac- 
tion of humanity, was brought up before Sir Peter on a trifling charge of some 
kind or other. I forget his offence, but whatever it was the penalty annexed to 
it was but a fine of half-a-crown. The prisoner, however, who behaved with 
propriety and decorum, happened to have long black hair, which he wore some- 
what “‘en jeune France” upon his neck and shoulders ; his locks, if not ambro- 
sial, were tastefully curled, and bespoke the fostering hand of care and attention. 
The Rhadamanthus of the police-office, however, liked them not: whether it 
was that he wore a Brutus himself, or that his learned cranium had resisted all 
the efficacy of Macassar, I cannot say ; but certain it is, the tailor’s ringlets 
gave him the greatest offence, and he apostrophised the wearer in the most so- 
lemn manner 

‘“‘T have sat,” said he, “ for ,”’ as | quote from memory I shan’t say how 
many, ‘* years upon the bench, and I never yet met an honest man with long 
hair. The worst feature in your case is your ringlets. 








There is something so 
disgusting to me in this odious and abominable vice you have indulged in, that 
[ feel myself warranted in applying to you the heaviest penalty of the 
law.” 

The miserable man, we are told,fell upon his knees, confessed his delinquency, 
ind, being shorn of his locks inthe presence of a crowded court, his fine was 
remitted, and he was liberated 

Now, perhaps, you will suppose that all this is a mere matter of invention. On 
the faith of an honest man I you .tisnot. Ihave retrenched consider- 
ably the pathetic eloquence of the magistrate, and I have left altogether untouch- 
ed the poor tailor’s struggle between pride and poverty—whether, on the one 
ee to suffer the loss of his half-crown, or, on the other, to submit to the dese- 
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cration of his entirehead. We hear a great deal about a law for the rich and 
another for the poor ; and certainly in this case I am disposed to think the com- 
plaint might not seem without foundation. Suppose for a moment that the 
prisoner in this case had been the Honourable Augustus Somebody, who ap- 
peared before his worship fashionably attired, and with hair, beard, and mus- 
tache far surpassing in extravagance the poor tailor; should we then have heard 
this beautiful apostrophe to the croppies, this thundering denunciation of ring- 


lets? Ihalf fer not. And yet under what pretext does a magistrate address 
to one man the insulting language he would not dare apply to another? Or let 
us suppose the rule of justice to be inflexible, and look at the result. What 


havoc would Sir Peter make among the Guards? ay, even in the household of 
her majesty how many delinquents would he find? what a scene would not the 
clubs present on the police authorities dropping suddenly down amongst them 
with rule and line to determine the statute length of their whiskers, or the legal 
cut of their eyebrows! Happy King of Hanover, were you still amongst us, 
not even the Alliance would insure you mustachoes. As for Lord Ellenborough, 
it is now clear enough why he accepted the government of India, and made such 
haste to get out of the country. 

Now we will suppose that as Sir Peter Laurie’s antipathy is long hair, Sir 
Frederick Roe may also have his dislikes. It is but fair, you will allow, that 
the privileges of the bench should be equal. Well, for argument’s sake, I will 
imagine that Sir Frederick Roe has not the same horror of long hair as his learn- 
ed brother, but has the most unconquerable aversion to long noses, What are 
we todohere? Heaven help half our acquaintances if this should strike him! 
What is to be done with Lord Allenif he beat a watchman? Jn what position 
will Fonblanque stand if he fracture a lamp? One’s hair may be cut to any 
length,—it may be even shaved clean off; but your nose.—And then a few 
weeks,—a few months at farthest and your hair has grown again; but your nose, 
like your reputation, can only stand one assault. ‘This is really a serious view 
of the subject ; and it is a somewhat hard thing that the face you have shown to 
your acquaintances for years past, with pleasure to yourself, and satisfaction to 
them, should be pronounced illegal, or curtailed in its proportions. ‘They have 
a practice in vats if a forged note be presented for payment, to mark it in a pe- 
culiar manner before restoring it tothe owner. This ts technically called rad- 
dling. Something similar, I suppose, will be adopted at the police office, and 
in case of refusal to conform your features to the rule of Roe, you will be rad- 
dled by an officer appointed for the purpose, and sent forth upon the world the 
mere counterfeit of humanity. 

What a glorious thing it would be for this great country, if. having equalized 

throughout the kingdom the weights, the measures, the miles, and the currency, 
we should at length attain to an equalization in appearance. ‘The “ facial an- 
gle” will then have its application in reality, and, instead of the tiresome detail 
of an Old Bailey trial, we shall hear a judge sum up on the externals of a pris- 
oner, merely directing the attention of ‘he jury to the atrocious irregularity of 
his teeth, or the assassin-like sharpness of his under-jaw. Honour to you, Sir 
Peter, should this great improvement grow out of your innovation; and proud 
may the country well be that acknowledges you among its lawgivers ! 
Let men no longer indulge in that absurd fiction which represents justice as 
blind. On the contrary, with an eye like Canova’s, and aglance quick, sharp, 
and penetrating as Flaxman’s, she traces every lineament and every feature ; 
and Landseer himself will confess himself vanquished by Laurie. The picto- 
rial school of judicial investigation will now become fashionable, and if Sir Pe- 
ter’s practice be tut transmitted, surgeons will not be the only professional men 
who will commence their education with the barbers. 





ITremember once coming into Matlock on the top of the “ Peveril of the 
Peak,” when the coachman who drove our four spanking thoroughbreds contri- 
ved, in something less than five minutes, to excite his whole team to the very 
top of their temper, lifting the wheelers almost off the ground with his heavy 
lash, and thrashing his leaders till they smoked with passion, he 
up to the inn door trembling with rage, and snorting with anger. What the 
devil is all this for, thought I. He guessed at once what was passing in my 
mind, and, with a knowing touch of his elbow, whispered :— 

“'There’s a new coachman a-going to try ’em, and I’ll leave hima precious 
legacy.” 

This is precisely what the Whigs have 
to the Tories. 


brought them 


y ust done in their surrender of power 
‘They have, indeed, left them a precious legacy :—without an 
ally abroad, with discontent and starvation at home, distant and expensive wars, 
depressed trade, and bankrupt speculation, form some portion of the valuable 
heritage they have bequeathed to their heirs in power. ‘The most sanguine sees 
matter of difficulty, and the greater number of men are tempted to despair at 
the prospects of the Conservative party ; for, however happily all other ques- 
tions may terminate, they see in the corn-law a point, whose subtle difficulty 
would seem inaccessible to legislation. It therefore becomes the duty of eve- 
ry good subject, and a fortiori, of every good Conservative, to bestir himself 
at the present moment, and sce what can be done to retrieve the sinking for- 
tune of the state. Taxation, like flogging in the army, never comes on the 
right part of the back. Sometimes too high, sometimes too low. ‘There is 
no knowing where to lay it on. Besides that, we have by this time got such a 
general raw all over us, there isn’t a square inch of sound flesh that presents 
itself for infliction. 
has been tortured on the subject of finance ; and had Dionysius lived in our 
days, instead of offering a bounty for the discovery of a new plessure, he would 
have proposed a reward to the man who devised a new tax. 

Without entering at any length into this subject, the consideration of which 
would lead me into all the details of every-day haLits, [pass on at ounce to the 
question which has induced this inquiry, while I proclaim to the world loudly, 
fearlessly, and resolutely, “ Eureka !”—I’ve found it. Yes, my fellow-coun- 
trymen, I have found a remedy to supply the deficient income of the nation, not 
only without imposing a new tax, or inflicting a new burden upon the suffering 
community, but also without injuring vested rights, or thwarting the activity of 
commercial enterprise. [ neither mulct cotton nor corn ; I meddle not with 


-*) 





parson nor publican, nor do I make any portion of the state, by its own priva- 
On the contrary, the only individual 


tions, support the well-being of the rest. 
concerned in my plan will be not alone benefitted in a pecuniary point of view, 


Since the first French Revolution, the ingenuity of man } 











but the best feelings of the heart will be cultivated and strengthened, and the } 
love of home, so characteristically English, fostered in their bosoms. I could | 
almost grow eloquent upon the benefits of my discovery, but I fear that were I 
to give way to this impulse, I should become so fascinated with myself, [could | 


scarcely turn to the less seductive path of simple explanation. Therefore, ere 
it be too late, let me open my mind and unfold my system : 
“ What great effects from little causes spring.” 

Any one who has ever heard of Sir Isaac Newton and his apple will acknow- 
ledge this, and something of the same kind led me to the very remarkable fact 
I ain about to speak of. . 

One of the Bonaparte family—as well as I remember, Jerome—was one night 
playing whist at the same table with Talleyrand, and having dropped a crown 
piece upon the floor, he interrupted the game and deranged the whole party to 
search for hismoney. Not a little provoked by a meanness which he saw ex- 
cited the ridicule of many persons about, Talleyrand deliberately folded up a 
bank-note which lay before him, and lighting it at the candle, begged, with much 
courtesy, that he might be permitted to assist in the search. This story, which 
Is authentic, would seem an admirable parody on a portion of our criminal law. 
A poor man robs the community, or some member of it (for that comes to the 
same thing) to the amount of one penny. 





He is arrested by a policeman whose } 


salary is perhaps half-a-crown a-day, and conveyed to a police office that cost 


perhaps five hundred pounds to build it. 
officials, all salaried, all fed and clothed by the state. In due course of time he 
ig brought up before a magistrate, also well paid, by whom the affair is investi- | 
gated, and by him he is afterwards transmitted to the sessions where a new ar- 

my of stipendiaries all await him. But his journey is not ended. Convicted | 
of his offence, he is sentenced to seven years’ transportation to one of the most 
remote quarters of the globe. To convey him thither the government have 
provided a ship and a crew, a supercargo and a surgeon ; and to sum up in one 
word, before he has commenced the expiction of his crime, that penny has 
cost the country something about three hundred pounds i 
you, very like ‘Talleyrand and the prince? the only difference being, that we | 
perform in sober earnest what he merely exhibited in sarcasm. 

Now my plan is, and I prefer to develop it ina single word, instead of 
weakening its force by circumlocution. 
duced tohis theft of one penny—give him two pence. He will be a gamer 
by double the amount, not to speak of the inappreciable value of his honesty, 
and you the richer by 71,998 pence, under your present system expended 
upon policemen, magistrate, judges, gaolers, turnkeys, and transports. Exa- 
mine for a moment the benefit of this system. Look atthe incalculable advan- 
tages it presents—the enormous revenue, the pecuniary profit, and the pacriot- 
ism, all preserved to the state, not to mention the additional pleasure of dis- 
Seminating happiness while you transport men’s hearts, not their bodies 
wae ee upon the soundest philanthropy, the most rigid economy, 

‘ st common sense. Instead of traming up a race of men in 
some distant quarter of the globe, who may yet tura your bitterest enemies, 
ashe of gretuale “— country sO many — Britons, bound te you by a 
system 1 Do met ‘ P iv bi hat ground—o 1 what nay oa can you Oppose the 
onent to prevention Pp o conn os that you preier vice to poverty, and punish- 
tation, as the Penh r 1 it your pleasure to MaRETRCT EES roguery for expor- 

i tie es ce do politeness, and the Irish linen? - 
of the pheaten 2 gres generously, freely, and spontaneously. If the heads 
when Graham a fee to profit by the hint, I only ask in return, that 
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Here are found three or four more | 


In lieu of letting a poor man be re- 


announces in his place the immense reduction of 





expenditure, that he will also give notice of a motion for a bill to reward me 
by a government appointment. Iam not particular as to where or what: I 
only bargain against being Secretary for Ireland, or Chief Justice to Cape 
Coast Castle. 





When the cholera first broke out in France, a worthy prefect in a district of 
the south, published an edict to the people recommending them by all means to 
eat well-cooked and nutritious food, and drink nothing but vin de Bourdeauz, 
Anglice, claret. ‘The advice was excellent, and I take it upon me to say, 
would have found very few opponents in fact, as it certainly did in principle. 
When the world, however, began to consider that filets de beuf a la Maréngo, 
and “ dindes truffées,”’ v. ished down with Chateaw Lafitte or larose, were not 
exactly within the reach of every class of the community, they deemed the 
prefect’s counsel more humane than practicable, and as they do at every thing 
in France when the tide of public opinion changes, they laughed at him hearti- 
ly, and wrote gasconades upon his folly. At the same time the ridicule was 
unjust, the advice was good, sound, and based on true principles, the only 
mistake was, the difficulty of its practice. Had he recommended as an anti- 
septic to disease, that the people should play short whist, wear red nightcaps, 
or pelt stones at each other, there might have been good ground for the disfa- 
vour he fell into ; such acts, however practicable and easy of execution, having 
manifestly no tendency to avert the cholera. Now this is precisely the state of 
matters in Ireland at this moment: distress prevails more or less in every 
province and in ever county. The people want employment, and they want 
food. Had you recommended them to eat strawberries and cream in the morn- 
ing, to drink lemonade during the day, take a little chicken salad for dinner, 
with alight bread pudding and a glass of negus afterwards, avoiding all stima- 
lant and excitirg food—for your Irishman is a feverish sudject—you might be 
laughec «: perhaps for your dietary, but certes it would bear, and bear strong- 
ly too, upon the case in question. But what do you do in reality? The local 
papers teem with cases of distress : families are starving, the poor, unhoused 
and unfed, are seen upon the road sides exposed to every vicissitude of the 
season, surrounded by children who cry in vain for bread. What, I ask, is 
the measure of relief you propose! not a public subscription ; no general out- 
burst of national charity—no public work upon a grand scale to give employ- 
ment to the idle, food to the hungry, health to the sick, and hope to all. None 
of these. Your panacea is the repeal of the union; you purpose to substitute 
for those amiable jobbers in College-green, who call themselves directors of 
the Bank of Ireland, another set of jobbers infinitely more pernicious and 
really dishonest, who will call themselves directors of Ireland itself ; you talk 
of the advantage to the country, and particularly of the immense benefits that 
must accrue to the capital. 

A very common topic of Irish eloquence is, to lament over the enormous ex- 
portation of cattle, fowl, and fish, that continually goes forward from Ireland 
into England. i acknowledge the justice of the complaint—I see its force, 
and appreciate its value. It is exactly as though a grocer should exclaim 
against his misery, in being compelled to part with his high-flavoured bohea, 
his sparkling lump sugar, and his Smyrna figs, or our publisher his books, for 
the base lucre of gain. It is humiliation, 1 confess ; and I can well see how 
a warm-hearted and intelligent creature, who feels the hardship of an export 
trade in matters of food, must suffer when the principle is extended to a mat- 
ter of genius ; for not content with our mutton from Meath, our salmon from 
Limerick, and our chickens from Carlow ; but the Saxon must even be grati- 
fied with a soul-stirring eloquence of the Great Liberator himself, with only 
the trouble of going near St. Stephen’s to hear him. I say near—for among 
the other tyrannics of the land, he is compelled to shout loud enough to be 
heard in all the adjacent streets. Now this is too bad. ‘Take our prog—take 
even our poteen, if you will; but leave us our Penates ; this theft, which em- 
bodies the antithesis of Shakspeare, is not only *‘ trash,’”’ but “ naught enrich- 
es them, and makes us poor indeed.” 

Repeal the union, and you remedy this. You'll have him at home with you 
not masquerading about in the disguise of a gentleman—not restricted by the 
habits of cultivated and civilized lite—not tamed down into the semblance of 
mockery of good conduct—unao longer the chained-up animal of the menagerie, 
but the rearing rampant lion, roaming at large in his native forest—not per- 
forming antics before some political Van Amburgh—not opening his huge jaws, 
as though he would devour the Whigs, and shutting them again at the com- 
mand of his keeper—but howling in all the freedom of his passion, and lashing 
his brawny sides with his vigorous * tal.”” Haydn, the composer, had an 
enormous appetite ; to gratify which, when dining at a tavern, he ordered a 
dinner for three. When the time arrived, the waiter delayed in serving, as he 
said the company hadn't yet arrived. Haydn told him to bring it up at once, 
remarking, as he patted complacently his paunch, “fam de compagnie my- 
se!f.’’ Such will you have the case in your domestic parlioment—Dan will be the 
company himself. No longer fighting in the ranks of opposition, or among the 
supporters of a government—no more the mere character of a piece, he will 
then be the Jack Johnson of the political world, taking the money at the door 
-in which he has had some practice already—he will speak the prologue, lead 
the orchestra, prompt the performers, and aunounce a repetition of the farce 
every night of the week for his own benetit. He will indeed then be well 
worth seeing, and if Ireland had no other attraction, foreigners might visit us 
for a look at the liberator. 

Now for Sir Peter’s last. ‘This excellent man and profound justice has just 
declared that for the future he will account the attempt at suicide as a felony. 
If it were not too serious a thing to impute bribery to the bench, we should 
say, that the amiable justice has been bought by the barbers. Only a fort- 
night ago he senteuced long hair to the scissors, and now comes out an edict 
which in another way would redound to the profit of that profession. What 
gentleman with a capital indictment hanging over his head, will now attempt 
to shave himself. The operation of applying a sharp razor to one’s chin is one 
that under the happiest circumstance demands courage, patience, energy, stead- 
iness, and manual dexterity : who will venture on it now, with a knowledge 
that the slightest shake of his hand, the most minute gap in the razor, the very 
least inequality of surface, may involve him in a criminal prosecution and trans- 
portation for life. 

Only imagine for a moment, you are observed for some days past to be low- 
spirited and desponding—you even drop some hints about making your will— 
you have been more than usually kind and affectionate to your children—and 
when wishing an old friend good-night you are heard to add in an impressive 
manner, God bless you—the next morning is frost—you happen to be hurried, 
or from any other cause in endeavouring to perform a very dexterous sweep 
with your razor, you take a slice off your chin, making what the surgeons call a 
simple incised wound—while you endeavour to stop the bleeding with one hand, 
you ring the bell for the servant with the other—wiaile, flurried by the acci- 
dent and annoyed at your awkwardness, you mutter something between a 
curse and a request—you ask for court piaster—the fellow owes you a grudge 
and he brings back the police—the circumstantial evidence is complete, and you 
are a fortunate man, if Charles Phillips with a fifty-guinea brief seve you from 
a trip to Swan River pin 

This is only one among many nice questions such legislation will give rise to 
Who will be bold enough to follow a fox-hunt— Show me the man that will 
ask twice for stewed mushrooms Let me see the villain that will wear a 
stiff cravat or a tight boot. 

Truly, our limits are contracting every day. Diseases, our ancestors only 
bewailed as fatal, we must lament over as felonious ; and the smallest liberties 





| aman may take with his own flesh and blood, may cost him as dearly as though 


Is not this, [ ask | 


| 





he had plotted a murder. A poor Irishwoman died the other day of starvation 
at Spitalfields, and the coroner's jury while admitting the fact explained it by 
their verdict of “‘ natural death.” Alas! I believe it is a very natural way for 
many more of her country to meet death! but still there seems something 
incongruous in those multiplied laws for protecting life, while the most ob- 
vious mode of sustaining it is completely overlooked, and starvation pronounced 
natural. 

After allwe have a great many misfortunes, and certainly many things to 
grumble over at this moment: corn, cotton, and the Ch.nese—the east and the 
west—the priests multiplying in the inverse ratio with the potatoes—and 
O'Connell assuring us that he never felt in better health in his life. Sill with 
all these there are some people more wretche istill; for I have this moment be- 
fore me a paragragh in a French paper announcing the names of eight persons 
who desire naturalization in Belgium!!! 


THOUGHTS IN A BALL ROOM. 


BY LAVINIA DICK 

Flowers, gems, and tie peacuy bloom of the young beauty, the fascinating 
miles of the coquette, mingled in harmony tozether 
world of grace and fragrance The elegant girls and women, the thrilling mu- 
sic, all worked a new tnagic within man’s heart—the inagic of the ball-room. It 
was a fairy land to the outward eye, the rich scented and coloured flowers gar- 
landing the recesses, the fair forms and bright blushes flitting amongst them— 
oi! I know not which was fairest to look upon, the Camellia rose or her rival 
sister the budding beauty; which sweetest, the heliotrope’s silent-scented 
words, or the whispered ones of the lady and her lover. ‘To me there was no 
thorn near the flower, no worm in the bud ; the chaperons seemed kindly spirits 
watching over the destinies of their delicate charges, and peace, hope, and love 
floated aloft, three wingless ange!s, on tne clouds of perfume which was the air 
of this temple of the Graces. ‘The fair girls greeted each other with smiles, 
and seemed to exult in the loveliness of their companions ; nay, I heard many 





we seemed moving in a 


on, and are spared pain. 
that she rest in peace. 
cold ones below ; her heart was too cold for death to triumph over. 





a blue-eyed nymph extol the dark orbs of a rival planct, and vaunt the superior 
charms of a sister star's figure and sense. But as the night wore away, a mist 
cleared from before my eyes, and vanished with the flower fragrancy and bloom, 
the freshness of the cheek and the robe. I looked again, and what a change ! 
There was a trace of earth and its passions everywhere ; the bloom on the 
cheek concealed ill the workings of the heart within. I read envy, hatred, and 
malice in the blue eye as in the hazel ; and she who talked of her rival’s figure, 
slyly hinted at its too exuberant proportions or praised an ankle, when she knew 
that the foot could not pass sans réproche. The chaperons were an evil crew 
of sharp-nosed, sharper tongued demons. Oh! how they scowled on all of 
youth and beauty, save those they claimed. How much of cruelty lay in their 
sneers to the old and young of the other sex who sought their benches to ex- 
change a chance greeting ; how soon was the ready lie framed into a specious 
tale, and rumour carried it far and wide, and called it her own until it was be- 
lieved. 

Ah, woe is me! what an evil thing is a ball-room !—rose to my lips as I 
looked around ; and then it seemed as if I slept—for I was stationary ; I could 
no longer move ; I had not even the power to speak; but my eyes were more 
clear-sighted than before ; and my thoughts—those winged messengers of the 
soul—seemed to flit here, there, and everywhere, unchained, and al -knowing. 
I heard love-vows whispered where it was sin to frame them—sin to listen to 
thein ; and I turned, with an aching heart, away; for it seemed as if I could 
read futurity : I saw what was to be as plainly as what was ; and on the brow of 
all was stamped—misery, pain, and death. I could hear the beatings of the 
breaking heart beneath its gay robings; I saw the grave-worm lurking in the 
folds of the gauze and satin. There was one whose lover left her to bask in 
the more witching smiles of another; there was one who had betrayed him 
whose name she bore, and whose children she had nourished at her bosom; and 
one who was none of these, one who was the bane of many, yet bound to none 
—a widow, a coquette, a snare and a guile—one whose life was a lie, whose 
heart a stone; and they all met in the dance—they all smiled agay welcome 
one to the other; but the young girl’s bright, unsteady gaze said—Pity me; I 


die ; and the wife’s pale, care-worn cheek replied—My smiles are for the world, 


not me; mine be the pity and the grave ; but the worldly-minded coquette had 
rouge on her cheek, and I could not see beneath it. I looked on her heart, and 
there was a lie,—a lover and a new trinket written there. What is life to me 
without pleasure,—the world, if I cannot please. And then I saw far, far on 
beyond the ball-room, and a green churchyard was there, with many graves ; 
but I saw that the wife and the maiden rested within two of them ; near one, a 
husband and his children knelt; the other stood solitary and alone. Ah, me! 
thought I; ’tis well that the reader of hearts is the Holy One, since they love 

If she was guilty, she has suffered ; weep for her, 
The cold coquette was there, but she was not of the 
I saw her 
live on and suifer-—what’—the misery of ugliness, age, and a life ill-spent. 
And then I said again—What an evil thing is a ball-room! Oh no, not so evil ; 


the evil is everywhere, not alone here, but in every spot where man is ; he bears 
the plague-spot in his own heart; there is the evil and the danger. 


And then 
I looked again, and I looked upon a mother and her young daughters. I saw 


them young, blooming, innocent ; and there were visions of bridal veils, honest, 
true affections, and long years of peace ; but so had the maiden looked at her 


first ball, and the destroyer came ; so had the wife been, and the tempter lurk- 


ed within the folds of her bridal veil ; so had the widowed coquette, the gam- 
bler of human hearts, until human nature spoke in her bosom, and the germ of 
mischief sprouted fair. 


my 


A voice shouted, ‘‘ Awake! repent, and die '” within 
my ear; ‘thou, too, art of the earth and these!’ The crowd were leaving ; 


lovers and husbands, fathers and brothers, were cloaking their fragile blossoms ; 
but the chill night-blast mocked their care, and crept in beneath furs and eider- 
down to tell of death. 
given and received, last looks seen and answered, and then all was silent. 
tread of many feet had passed away, but a thousand imps seemed sitting among 
the faded flowers which garlanded the ball-room; and shrill unearthly laughter 
made my blood run chill. 
vanities ! 


Hands were clasped and pressed, withered bouquets 


The 


Vanity of vanities! saith the preacher ; vanity of 
all is vanity! Amen. 
CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER IN THE NAVY. 
SECOND SERIES. No. IIL. 

“The joy I experienced at seeing Louisé, was considerably damped by the 
restraint I was compelled to endure, either through the treachery of my guide, 
or my own precipitancy. My suspicions were strongly fixed upon the former, 
as the man had from his earliest years been an honoured domestic of the Court, 
and cherished a feeling of almost deadly antipathy against everything uncon- 
nected with aristocracy ; in fact, I have my doubts whether the affair of the 





dagger was not entirely emanating from himself, for the purpose of getting rid 
of me, who had, from some cause or other, become obnoxious to him, why or 
wherefore, it would be useless to conjecture. 


‘** The father of Louisé, from his strong likeness to the Bourbons, was evi- 


dently one of the family, but which I could not then discover ; and when I in- 
directly put the question to his daughter, she did not attempt te evade it, but 
solemnly requested that I would neither make inquiry, nor use any endeavours 
to ascertain. 


‘*‘Louisé had intended our meeting to have been private, and without the 


knowledge of her relatives, which might have been easily accomplished ; for 
such was the terror of the family with respect to the Republicans, that the 
slightest rumour of danger would have kept them in their places of conceal- 


ment for days; and in fact, something of the kind had been put in practice, but 


had been defeated through the intriguing of my guide, who, by some frivolous 


pretext, sent the aunt of Louisé to the room in which I was, instead of that la- 


dy herself. 


‘Our interview was not of very long duration, and it was rather inournful 


than otherwise ; for though we talked of former days of enjoyment and happi- 


ness, when in the innocency and delight of youth we rambled over the hills of 
Dover in company, yet the fearful scenes that had intervened, whilst they 
heightened the endearing remembrances of past pleasure, yet cast too fearful 
and dark a shade over the present and fature, to produce tranquillity or grati- 
fication. Louisé and her friends were suffering severely from the pressure of 
adversity, and the want of proper nourishinent, but still more so from perpetual 
alarm and anxiety of mind. She was much attenuated in figure, and her fea- 


tures betrayed deep traces of sorrow ; her complexion, once so beautifully 
fair and transparent, and through which the warm glow of health was so quickly 
diffused, now looked pale and wan; and her smile, that was accustomed to ex- 
cite an irrepressible response from all who beheld it, though it still retained its 
sweetness of expression, yet was so indicative of melancholy, that it provoked 


to tears rather than mirth. _ 
** T inquired in what way she became acquainted with my being in Paris, and 
learned that she had herself for a short time been a resident in the very 


house near the Place des Victoires, to which I endeavoured to gain access 
for the purpose of executing the commission that had been intrusted to me in 


England. She had seen me lingering about the place, and had repeatedly made 


efforts to communicate with me, but without avail, as fear for the safety of her 
friends compelled the utmost caution 


“ Whatever may be said to the contrary by the cold calculators of the world, 


who have but small acoaaintance with human sympathies, Iam well satisfied 


that there does exist « communion of spirit—a sort of preternatural combi- 
nation between those whom friendship or love have rendered dear to each other. 
I had, whilst watching near that house, experienced peculiar sensations and 
thoughts, sometimes revolving themselves into a sort of dreamy vision, but 
always bearing some connection with Louisé de Foe, and not unfrequently the 
strangest influences would creep over my faculties, that I could not, and per- 
harps did not seek to account for; but when informed that I had often been the 
object of her attention, as she viewed me from between the curtains of the win- 
dows, | at once attributed the fascination to the fact, that her eyes were fixed 
upon me. I love to cherish such thoughts: they may be erroneous, but still 
they are amiable, and serve to connect affections which time and distance may 
have separated 

‘«« Notwithstanding the horrible atrocities of Robespierre and his sanguinary 
associates, it is undeniable, that by his prudence and severity—though no doubt 
the latter was the most effectual—he caused a sufficiency of food to be supplied 
to Paris. It is trae there was a scareity in the kingdom, as compared with 
former vears ; but the stagnation of commerce and the want of money had 
rendered this scarcity more galling to the people ; for the possessors of grain 
and the necessaries of life, unable to obtain a required price for their articles, 
hoarded them up, and would not bring them to market; another cause arose 
from fear,lest the exigencies of the people should induce them to plunder. Ro- 
bespierre issued an ordonnanze, commanding the farmers to bring their produce 


| to the city, under the penalty of death and confiscation, if they refused. This 


had the desired effect, though not to the extent that was needed, for the desti 


tute poor were unable to purchase bread, and consequently suffered the ex- 
tremes of hunger and deprivation 


‘The raffian Marat had recommended the populace to hang a few whom 


they considered forestallers, over the doors of their granaries, and put the sys- 
tem of equalization into practice, by helping themselves from the shops to what 
sustenance they wanted. To a certain class of the lower orders this advice was 
extremely welcome, and they were not long in following it; so that the shop- 
keepers, dreading a recurrence of such predatory visitations, forbore to lay in 
stock, of which they might be plundered at any time that the rabble chose to 
single them out as objects of att ick 


To supply the exigencies arising from 
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the want of cash, the houses of the supposed wealthy received domiciliary visits 
in order to seize upon plate and money ; and all who were desirous of escap- 
ing the suspicion of concealing it, sent in their valuables for the use of the 
State, though it certainly is not unreasonable to suppose that immense quanti- | 
ties were buried, a great portion of which most probably is still remaining under | 

‘ound. 

“ After the death of Robespierre, the ordonnance was neglected, and as a 
matter of consequence the dearth of provisions, especially bread, became dread- , 
fully severe ; and in order to tranquillise the working classes, it was decreed, 
that this essential to existence should be divided daily amongst the population, © 
a labouring man to be entitled to one pound and a half of bread; those in a— 
superior station to only one pound, as it was supposed the latter were enabled | 
to obtain other necessaries ; but such was the smallness of supply, that eves | 
the most wealthy could scarcely obtain food at any price. Famine had before | 
ravaged Paris, producing the most frightful excesses : for nothing is so calcula- | 
ted to cause a fiendish and tiger-like ferocity as hunger, so that added to the | 
present scarcity, there was the continual dread that fresh scenes of outrage and 
slaughter would present themselves. Those who had relations residing in the 
country were the best off; for though the attempt was hazardous both to pro- 
perty and life, yet food was surreptitiously sent in to friends or relatives ; and 
several of the bakers had the temerity to manufecture for those who could 
pay, a loaf of finer flour than used for distribution amongst the sections : if this 
had been discovered, their lives would have been sacrificed. The troops had a 
somewhat better sort of bread than the population, for though it was coarse, 
yet it was sweet, which could not be said of a considerable—perhaps the most 
considerable portion of the other, which was bad and unwholesome, producing 
after it was eaten, as I well knew from experience, an internal fermentation, 
that was particularly distressing. . 

“It was indeed a horrible spectacle to witness the progress of starvation 
amongst thousands of human beings, but more especially its baneful effect upon 
women and children ; whilst, to increase the calamity, the Revolutionary bra- 
voes who survived of the Jacobin Club, and who laboured hard for the re-esta- 
blishment of terror, employed the vilest means to diminish the scanty supply, 
for the purpose of arousing popular fury and goading the people into vengeance 
against the moderates of the Convention. Hunger is a hard and creel ene- 
my to contend with,and here it presented itself in many an appalling shape;—the 
country round Paris was infested with brigands and plunderers—the police foree 

was no match for them—the soldiers gave them encouragement, and shared 
the spoil with their officers, for the very worst of characters were admitted into 
the ranks, and but few of the old régime remained in commission. Yet not- 
withstanding all these things, the theatres were crowded, and balls were again 
reviving, graced by beauty ; certainly the assemblages were extremely mixed ; 
and it often happened that a surviving member of the old and proud noblesse 
would be sitting side by side with one who had risen from amongst the canazile ; 
but the curious observer could easily detect the disgust experienced by the for- 
mer at the supposed contamination. I am perhaps, however, rather outspeeding 
the course of my narrative. 

‘“‘ Louisé de Foe and her friends were amongst the number of those who 
suffered greatly from privation and want of bread,for as the inmates of the build- 
ing were under concealment, no claim could be made for them, and famine was 
gnawing at their very vitals. I have often shuddered, and felt sickness come 
over me at the remembrance of these things ; for though I acted in conform- 
ity to my instructions, yet I could not blind myself to the fact, that much of 
the misery had been caused by our efforts to produce convulsion and discord by 
the restoration of the Jacobins, in order to distract the existing government, 
and render it powerless. Nor was I solitary in this, for there were other Eng- 
lish agents in Paris similarly employed, and more than one forfeited his life. I 
knew most of these men, though very few of them knew me, and I believe 
none were fully acquainted with the exact character that I bore ; for with the 
exception of two, all the rest were employed and paid by private sources. 
Some were the instruments of the Bourbons, others of the exiled priests and 
noblesse, and a few were engaged by certain high parties in England, (uncon- 
nected with the Government), who were favourable to the cause of monarchy, 
and hoped by its re-establishment in France, to roll back the tide of revolution- 
ary principles which threatened their own country, and was already spreading 
in Holland and Flanders, where the confederacy of the Allies was proclaimed 
by French-hired demagogues to be, ‘A union of kings to enslave the people.’ 
And here I may remark how much mischief has been effected and perpetrated by 
such characters, wherever they are employed. It may be supposed that they are 
useful accessories to a government for the purpose of detecting conspiracies ; 
but in nine cases out of ten, the victims of their treachery are poor unfortunates, 
who, goaded by the pangs of poverty, suffer their judgments to be blinded, and 
their passions inflamed by plausible and pernicious harangues. On the other 
hand, it was fully experienced in Holland and other parts, that those who listen- 
ed to and followed the councils of the French orators were amongst the first 
to feel the subsequent degradation of their country; for nearly the whole of 
those democrats who joined in the shout for liberty, and the downfal of mo- 
narchy, became food for powder, and were the means of elevating Napo- 
leon to the Imperial dignity. What a strange compound of contradiction is 

man! 

‘*My first care for Louisé was to try and procure a greater quantity of food, 
and this I was partly enabled to effect through Madame Fontenay, and after- 
wards by a communication from Louisé to a person whose name [| forget, but 
who I remember was proprietor of a wax-work exhibition on the Boulevard du 
Temple. I found him an extremely cautious man, advanced in years, but highly 
respected for his talent and integrity. My application was not at first attended 
to; for he had enemies, and he suspected me; but I subsequently learned, in 














that time was desirous of engaging my services to travel for him. 


| one younger. 


She Alvton. 


the Revolutionary troops. Had the Bourbon Princes possessed energies equal 
to their ravenous appetites, their cause might have been retrieved,—and it was 
here that the blow should have been struck. But Louis XVI. lost his life through 
the love of his dinner+, and the whole of the Bourbons preferred the trencher to 
the trenches. Besides, they were split into different parts of the world, where 
each held his petit court, and by their supineness gained the contempt, mingled 
with pity, of the rest of Europe. ; 

‘« My instructions directed me to repair to Nantes ; and it was somewhat sin- 
gular that I had just renewed an acquaintance I had formed about two years 
and a half before, at Bourdeaux, with a gentleman who owned considerable 
vineyards on the banks of the Garonne,—had a residence at Nantes,—and at 
I now re- 
solved to avail myself of this circumstance, and endeavour to turn it to advan- 
tage. Hitherto I had been, comparitively speaking, idle, having no fixed pro- 
fession, but occasionally assuming one character or another to deceive the police, 
whose vigilance it was very difficult to elude. Numerous were the disguises [ 
was compelled to use. Sometimes I wore the dress of the sans culottes, at 
others shone conspicuous as one of the ‘golden youths,’ and no extremes could 
be greater. With respect to the former, I recollect once being at the private 
residence of an Under Secretary of State in England, who had—I should say 


| injudiciously—informed his family who I was, and, as the massacres of the Re- 


volution were exciting universal sympathy, he pointed me out to his children as 
capable of rendering them considerable information on the subject. There 
were two fine girls, of the respective ages, as well as I could guess, of seven- 
teen and twelve,—and three lads, two of whom were between the girls, and 
They were related to a nobleman of the highest rank, who had 
manifested great interest in the affairs of the French Royal Family, and contin- 
ued their stedfast friend. 

‘“* These young people made me the object of much attention, but there was 
an air of forced condescension about them which offered a striking contrast to 
the freedom I had been lately accustomed to in France ; for in the latter place 
I was admitted into society on terms of equality, but here they seemed to look 
upon me in a degraded situation, and that [ ought to consider it an honor to be 
allowed to sit in their company. I merely mention this to show how much the 
mind becomes assimilated to circumstances. During my recital to this eagerly- 
listening circle, I often used the term sans culoties; and the younger boy, who 
was making some progress in the French language, translated it ‘ without 
breeches ;’ and one of the elder immediately inquired whether it was really a 
fact that the populace had utterly discarded the use of this article of dress. I 


| could not forbear laughing, but ascertained that such was the general belief 


amongst them; and I have since conversed with many grown-up persons who 
entertained similar ideas, and which, even on explanation, they did not readily 
relinquish. According to the old régime, the breeches were only worn by the 
noblesse and the higher class of bourgeois, the labouring population almost in- 
variably appearing in pantaloons or trousers, but chiefly the latter. When dis- 
tinctions in rank were levelled, there was a corresponding assumption of the 
trousers, and the eulottes were discarded as a marked sacrifice to the popular 
sway. Thus the sans culottes, in the first instance, merely designated those 
who wore trousers, and it was not till some time after the commencement of 
the Revolution that the term became allied to all that was sanguinary and terri- 
ble. The ordinary habiliments of this class were—a short jacket, with trou- 
sers,—a round hat, or red cap,—the handkerchief knotted loosely round the 
neck, something after the fashion of our men-of-war’s-men,—the shirt collar 
open, and lapped over the handkerchief,—hair cut quite short, and without pow- 
der : buckles about the person were exploded, and the shoes were fastened by 
strings. The ‘Golden Youths’ were aclass who rose up after the fall of Ro- 
bespierre. Their dress was unique and elegant, and they affected merely to 
patronise and control the fashions, though eventually they were the chief in- 
struments in subjugating the Jacobin Club. ‘Their first appearance was at the 
Theatre Feydeau, and their numbers were but small; but they very speedily 
increased, and were frequently engaged in the desperate encounters which took 
place amongst the sections. 

“T must own, that I did not like the idea of leaving Louisé, and for some 
time hesitated about obedience. She was unacquainted with my real character, 
but looked upon me as a voluntary agent, using my best exertions for the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, and she earnestly entreated me to fulfil my mission ; so 
that, at length, through her persuasion, I prepared myself for the task. Our 
interviews had not been many, nor of long duration, but, as the heavy hand of 
the denouncers now fell powerless, I cherished hopes that, at my return, all con- 
cealment would be unnecessary, and we should pass many happy hours toge- 
ther: nay, more,—I sometimes pleased myself with brighter and better hopes, 
and thus we parted. I also bade farewell to Madame Beauharnois and her 
children, and that lady procured for me letters of introduction from Madame 
Tallien to several families in the South.—( T'o be Continued.) 





* I suppose this is in allusion to the circumstance of Louis, when attempting to fly 
from Paris, having insisted on remaining at a post town to get his dinner, by which he 
was not only recognised , but the delay prevented his reaching a place of safety amongst 
his friends. It is a curious coincidence, in corroboration of the gastronomic powers 
of the Bourbons, that, whilst the battle of Waterloo was fighting, Louis XVIII. was in- 
dulging in the extreme luxuries ot the table. It was my lotto come down to Ostend 
with a detachment of French prisoners from the field, and Marshal Macdonald, who 
was then in attendance upon Louis, conducted me tothe presence of the Monarch, as 
he sat at dinner. A more perfect picture of the gourmand could not well be seen: he 
could scarcely speak for h!s voracity, in keeping his mouth continually filled; and I 
well remember the disgust that came over me, when I called to mind the privations 
and hardships our brave soldiers were undergoing to reseat this man upon a throne.— 
** The Naval Officer.” 








one of my brief interviews with Louisé, that her request had been complied 
with. 

‘Paris was now tome a home of enjoyment, though I fondly hoped to 
tig upon Louisé and her friends to iry to quit it and find shelter in Eng- 
and. For this purpose I framed a plan, which I have every reason to believe 
would have been successful, but the extreme timidity of her father and her 
aunt could not be overcome. ‘They had remained in Paris thus far secure, 
and, they feared that a removal would necessarily involve them in danger.’ 
Louisé would not leave them: the pious daughter determined to run all 
hazards with her venerable father, and my scheme was consequently aban- 
doned. 

‘*Madame Fontenay became the wife of Tallien. What could have led to 
this union has always been a mystery to me, except it originated in gratitude. 
The Deputy did not possess a single personal recommendation to induce her 
to separate from her husband—which I believe was the case—and to marry 
Tallien. She was singularly beautiful, but not over-delicate in her manners, 
and her dress was generally of a description to show her fine frame to the best 
advantage. She was rich and generous, and during the winter led the bon-ton 
of Paris in all the gaities, which sprung, with renewed splendour and vigour, 
from the confinement in which they had been held during the first progress of 
the Revolution. ‘TTallien had risen from the lower orders, was poor, and, from 
his general habits and manners, was about the last person in the world I should 


THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 

The great ceremony, for which long preparation has been made, was duly 
performed on ‘Tuesday, Jan. 25 ; and the Prince of Wales, destined if he live, 
to be one day King of England, is named ** Albert Edward.” No adverse 
event occurred: the Royal and other visiters all arrived at their appointed 
time ; and more than were expected : Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg landed 
at Woolwich on Sunday, accompanied by Prince Augustus and Prince Leopold. 

At an early hour on ‘Tuesday morning, the movement of troops in the town 
of Windsor, and the stationing of ‘strong bodies of police at the gates of the 
,Castle and in its neighbourhood, announced the commencement of the day’s 
proceedings. At ten o’clock the carriages of invited guests, such as had not 
already taken up their abode in the Castle, began to arrive. About four hun- 
dred Eton boys were allowed to place themselves in the Castle-yard, and some 
ascended to the top uf the Round Tower. Spectators also mustered in the 
Lower Ward ; but they did not at any time exceed athousand. The day seems 
to have been signalized by the total absence of political feeling: not a single 
mark of applause or dislike was uttered on the approach of any of the distin- 
guished visiters. 

A little before eleven o'clock, the Seventy-second Highlanders and the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue) took their station in the Grand Quadrangle, where the 
Royal carriages also assembled to take up their illustrious freight. At about 
half-past twelve, the state carriages began to move off in line. In the third 





have supposed capable of attracting a being like Madame Fontenay. But there 
certainly is no accounting for these things. 

‘*‘T never visited Madame Tallien after her marriage. I did not like to meet 
her husband,but I saw her occasionally at the residence of Madame Beauharnois, 
who had removed to a more convenient house in the Rue Capucine, but lived in 
quiet retirement seldom appearing abroad, but devoting her time to her chil- 
dren. Inthe presence of this fascinating woman I was always contented and 


was the infant Prince ; who was exhibited at the carriage-windows as he passed 
along. In the fifth carriage were the Queen and Prince Albert, and in the 
eighth and last was the King of Prussia. As they approached Wolsey’s Hall, 
where those who took part in the religious ceremony, either as actors or spec- 
tators, assembled, the first hearty cheer was drawn from the bystanders by the 
sight of the little Prince : his parents were vociferously cheered, and the King 
of Prussia was welcomed by loud shouts. Having entered the hall, the pro- 





happy. She seemed to have the faculty of rendering persons self satisfied. 
Her finances appeared to have much improved : her apartments were furnished 
with taste; but there was an air of quiet comfort about them that contrasted 
strangely with the stormy scenes out of doors, and rendered the abode a perfect 
paradise to those who loved tranquillity. 

“The winter was very severe: hundreds perished by famine, and many 
more were victims to the sanguinary strife which almost daily took place in the 
public streets. During these contests, I had several times seen Napoleon Buo- 
naparte a quiet spectator. He was now only a private citizen; his name had 


been erased from the list of Generals, and he wandered about, as if watching | 


the progress of events. He was rather remarkable for the slovenliness of his 
dress : an old grey great-coat, which descended to his shoes, and was buttoned 
up to the top, so as to conceal every vestige of a shirt,—a stiff black stock, and 
a round hat, with rather broad brim, generally pulled down over his forehead, so 
as just to leave space for his eyes. For reasons | need not mention, I constantly 
avoided him. fe was mostly alone, though sometimes Junot was in his 
company. He seemed to be almost unknown: scarcely any one noticed 
him, and his solitary habits and his taciturnity were not likely to excite at- 
tention. ‘ 

‘T had received several communications from head-quarters at home*; and 
about this time directions came for me to proceed to the South and West of 
France, for the purpose of ascertaining the general feeling in that part of the 
country, which had stood a severe struggle against the Republican forces. But 
the Royalists were greatly dispirited by defeats, and overtures were made for 
the purpose of restoring peace in Bretagne, comprising the departments of that 
peninsula formed by Morbihan, Finisterre, Cote du Nord, and Ille-et-Vilaine 


To these were added the department of the Loire and Ia Vendee. And here it 


was that, by judicious management, the Royal Family of France might have | 


concentrated their influence and power, with every prospect of success, against 





* The means of correspondence are indirectly hinted at, but I have deemed it pru 
dent to refrain from giving them publicity ,as involving some schemes of the day con 
nected with the mode of obtaining intelligence of the movements of the enemy. 
not being essential tu the narrative,—* The Naval Officer.” 





cession formed to enter the chapel; the magnificent appearance of which is 
| thus described— 
| “The decorations in the interior of the choir were chaste and simple, yet 
| beautiful and effective in the extreme. ‘The whole of the rich and elaborate 
carved work and delicate tracery of the altar-screen, the lofty stalls, and organ- 
gallery, had been renovated and repolished. The windows also had been tho- 
roughly cleaned ; and when the sun shone upon them, as it did during the 
| greater portion of the service, new brilliancy was imparted to their dazzling 
emblazonry. The floor was covered with a purple carpet manufactured for the 
| Occasion, ornamented with the star of the Order of the Garter and the cross or 
| shield of St. George. A platform having been erected extending from the 
nearest stalls to the railings of the altar, and on a level with the floor of the 
communion-table, it was carpeted, as were also the aisles, in a similar style. 
, On the haut pas were placed, semicircularly, on the north and south sides of the 
| altar, six chairs of state, richly carved and gilt, covered with superb purple silk 
| velvet, and embossed on the back and seat with the star of the Order of the 
Garter. A fald or footstool, in scarlet, was placed before each chair of state ; 
and in the middle of the platform, in front of the altar, stood the baptismal font, 
on an ottoman covered with purple velvet, with a deep bullion fringe around 
the bottom. This magnificent piece of plate consists properly of four parts— 
;a golden salver, on which rest a pedestal and bow! used at the christening of 
| Charles the Second, regilt and ornamented by Storr and Mortimer for this oc- 
j}casion. Isom this bowl rises a second golden pedestal surmounted by cheru- 
| bim, bearing the richly-chased and costly gold font in which the Princess Royal 
| was baptized. The communion-table displayed the whole service of the Cha- 
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and the Queen, Prince Albert, and their attendants appeared on the platform— 
it may well be supposed that the whole presented a most magnificent and ani- 
mating spectacle.” 
The first of the high personages who began to pour into this brilliant place 
was the Lord Chancellor. He was immediately followed by Lord Lowther, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Anglesey, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Haddington, Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke 
of Buccleuch, Earl Howe, the Duke of Buckingham, the Duke of Rutland, Sir 
Robert Peel, Count St. Aulaire, Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. Goulburn, Lord Fitz- 
erald, the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Duke of Sutherland, the 
tarl of Cardigan, the Earl of oe the Earl of Aberdeen, the Duke of New- 
castle, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord Denman, 
the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Nh ee. ows! D’Eresby, the Duke of Hamilton, Sir 
Willoughby Gordon, Sir John Macdonald, Sir George Quentin, Sir W. Martins, 
Mr. Peiaberton as Attorney-General of the Duchy, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
Sir J. Hansler, &c. 

The Ministers of State were all in the Windsor uniform. Among the few 
ladies present in the choir, were the Duchess of Sutherland, wearing a tiara of 
brilliants, the Duchess of Hamilton, the Duchess of Buccleuch, and Mrs. Har- 
court of St. Leonard’s Hill. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury shortly afterwards entered the platform by 
the north aisle door leading to the altar, and stood before the font. He was 
joined by the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London and Norwich. 
The Bishops of Winchester and Oxford, as Prelate and Chancellor of the 
Order of the Garter, stood, the one on the south the other on the north side of 
the altar. 

Sir William Newton and Mr. Baxter were stationed to take sketches for pic- 
tures of the scene. 

At a quarter to one, the procession entered in this order; the band playing 
the march in Handel’s Joseph— 

The King of Prussia, preceded by the Vice-Chamberlain, the Treasurer,and 
Comptroller, and followed by the Equerry in Waiting and his Majesty's own at- 
tendants in their usual order, with the other sponsors, entered the choir at the 
door on the south side, and took their places on the haut pas opposite to the 
Queen, on the south side of the altar. 

The King of Prussia. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, proxy for her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, proxy for her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, proxy for her Royal 

Highness the Princess Sophia. 
His Serene Highness Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. 

The Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and other Royal per- 
sonages not being Sponsors, with their respective attendants, in the following 
order, proceeded from the Chapter-room, and entered the choir at the door on 
the north side, and took their places on the haut pas on the north side of the 
altar— 





The Senior Gentleman Usher Quarterly Waiter. 

Gentleman Usher to the Sword of State. Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 
Garter King of Arms. 
Groom of the Stole to 

H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
The Sword of State Sergeant-at-Arms. 

borne by The Lord Chamberlain. 
The Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
Lord in Waiting on H. R. H. The QueEN Lord in Waiting on the 
Prince Albert. and H. R. H. Prince ALBerr. Queen. 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Master of the Horse. Mistress of the Robes. 
Lady of the Bedchamber. 
Two Maids of Honour. 
Bedchamber Woman. 

The King of Prussia was dressed in a Field-Marshal’s uniform; the Queen 
in the robes of the Sovereign of the Order of the Garter, with a circlet, ear- 
rings, and necklace of costly diamonds ; and Prince Albert also wore the cos- 
tume of the Order. The Duchess of Kent took her seat on the Queen’s 
right hand ; on her left sat Prince Albert, the Duke of Sussex, Prince George 
of Cambridge, Prince Ferdinand and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. The 
Duke of Wellington stood behind the Queen’s chair supporting the Sword of 
State ; and upon more than one occasion during the ceremony he was observ- 
ed, ‘‘ notwithstanding the considerable weight he supported, taking obvious 
pleasure in adjusting the train of her Majesty’s robe, which, placed over the 
back of her chair, was liable to become entangle when the Queen had risen 
from her devotion.” 

The congregation having taken their places, the Lord Chamberlain, accom- 
panied by the Groom of the Stole to Prince Albert, proceeded to the Chapter- 
room, and “ conducted” the infant Prince of Wales into the Chapel, attended 
by the Lord and Groom in Waiting ; and the usual baptismal service began. 
The King of Prussia gave the responses for the infant. The responses over, 
the Duchess of Buccleuch brought forward the infant, and placed him in the 
‘arms of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; who, addressing the Royal Godfather, 
said, ** Name this child.” 

The King of Prussia immediately, in a peculiarly distinct and audible tone 
of voice, said, ‘* Albert Edward.” 

The Archbishop then said, “I baptize thee, Albert Edward, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

The baptismal service being finished, the Prince of Wales, ‘ who appeared 
to be a remarkably fine boy, and behaved with most princely decorum,” says 
the Times, was carried into the Chapter-room by the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
the Lord Chamberlain going before with his wand of office. The Hallelujah 
Chorus was then chanted by the full choir; and the Royal procession departed 
in the same order in which it had entered the choir. From Wolsey's Hall the 
state-carriages returned in order the reverse of that in which they came ; de- 
parting amid military honours and the cheers of the spectators. 

On the return to the Castle, a chapter of the Order of the Garter was held 
in the Throne-room, which was splendidly fitted up for the occasion; the 
Knights and officers of the order assembling in their robes. William Frede- 
rick, King of Prussia, was elected a Knight of the Order. ‘The King was then 
introduced by Prince Albert and the Duke of Sussex, preceded by the Depu- 
ty Garter bearing the ensigns of the Order, and the Ushers of the Black Rod, 
and followed by the noblemen and gentlemen of the King’s suite. ‘The Queen 
and Knights received the King standing ; and he was seated in a chair of state, 
exactly like the Queen’s, at her right hand. The garter was then buckled on ; 
the Queen, assisted by Prince Albert and the Duke of Sussex, passed the 
riband and George over the King’s left shoulder ; the Queen gave him the 
accolade ; and he received the congratulations of the Knights Companions 
present. 

After the investiture, a déjeuner was served to the noble and gentle visiters, 
in the Queen’s Presence-chamber ; the Queen and Prince Albert and the Royal 
visiters passing to the White Breakfast-room, and all the ladies to the Oak 
Room. 

A splendid banquet was given by the Queen, in the evening, in St. George's 
Hall ; which was gorgeously decorated for the occasion— 

‘“* A new carpet was laid down, and Gothic screens erected in front of the 
galleries at each end. All the treasures of the British Crown suited to the 
occasion were displayed on the screens ; they were lined with crimson, and dis- 
played numberless specimens of plate, jewelled cups, vases, shields, salvers, 
cups, and tankards of every variety and of every form ; the whole brilliantly 
illuminated with wax lights in silver gilt sconces and candelabra. The chief 
table occupied the whole length of the room between the two screens, and 
was about one hundred and seventy feet in length. Without being at all crowd- 
ed, it displayed a profusion of vases, epergnes, candelabra, and centre-pieces, 
together with beautiful specimens of fine art in the precious metals, from the 
designs of Chantrey. ‘The epergnes were filled with artificial flowers. ‘The 
wine-coolers were copies of the Warwick vase and others of equal beauty. 
The whole of the pieces of plate on the table were silver gilt ; some in dead 
gold, some burnished, and some varied. Smaller taoles were ranged down 
each side of the hall.”’ 

The plate which oppressed the screens and tables, says one enthusiastic de- 
scriber, “ would really fill some wagons.” One of the most magnificent 
among the treasures was a peacock, the plumage of which is imitated in pre- 
cious stones : it is valued at £30,000. The whole is valued at £1,500,000 or 
£2,000,000 

About half-past seven o'clock, the Queen, preceded by the Lord Steward 
the Lord Chamberlain, entered the banqueting-hall, leaning on the arm of the 
King of Prussia, followed by Prince Albert and the Duchess of Kent. The 
Queen was dressed in plain white satin, having a robe of avery thin texture 
over it ; a plain white wreath round her head, and bandeau of diamonds across 
her forehead. ‘The King of Prussia wore the same military uniform he wore 
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Duchess of Cambridge ; the Duke sitting onthe left of the Queen, and the , 
Duchess of Cambridge next the King of Prussia. The Duke of Cambridge 
sat near Prince Albert. The Duke of Sussex was dressed in the uniform of 
the Captain-General of the Artillery Company, with military boots. Prince 
Albert and the Duke of Cambridge each wore a Fieid-Marshal’s uniform, 
with military boots; and both the Royal Dukes and Prince Albert were 
decorated with the insignia of the Order of the Garter. Duke Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg, the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and the young Princes 
of Saxe-Coburg, were arranged near to the centre of the table ; then came the 
Cabinet Ministers ; the remainder of the company filling up each end. 

At a quarter before nine, dinner was over, anda fine dessert was placed upon 
the table ; which suddenly gave birth to a gay parterre—the profusion of flow- 
ers with which the fruits and confectionery were decorated. ‘Toasts were 
then given by the Lord Steward—* His Royal Higness the Prince of Wales,” 
“The King of Prussia,” ‘Her Majesty the Queen,” ‘His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert ;” music filling up the intervals. At a quarter before | 
ten, the Queen rose, and, waiting for the ladies to gather round her, re- | 
tired tothe grand Reception-room. Prince Albert took the chair which the | 
Queen had vacated, between the King of Prussia and the Duke of Sussex ; and 
the wine circulated freely fora short period. The King of Prussia, the Prin- 
ces, the Ambassadors, and other guests, then joined the Queen, and the ban- 
quet terminated. ; : . 

Leaning on the arm of the King of Prussia, the Queen repaired to the Wa- 
terloo Gallery, where the company were entertained with a musical perform- 
ance. At eleven, the Queen, bowing to the guests, retired, again leaning on the | 
arm of the King of Prussia. ' 

[During the day, especially towards evening, a very general holyday was 
observed in London ; and rejoicings wese general in the provinces. Offices and 
places of public business in the Metropolis were mostly closed. Several of | 
the Companies and corporate bodies celebrated the day with feasting. At | 
night, the Theatres, Clubhouses, Royal tradespeople, and many private per- | 
sons, illuminated. Some of the illuminations were very splendid ; but there | 
was little novelty of design, ‘‘ P. W.” being the staple invention for the ‘“ pen- | 
cil of light.’’] | 





MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE. | 
Simultaneous Observations at Greenwich, at Toronto in Canada, at Trevan- | 
drum in the East Indies, at St. Helena, and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
during the remarkable Magnetic Disturbance on the 25th and 26th of Sept. 
1841. 


Military organization and military habits made available by the British Asso- | 
ciation in scientific researches are beginning to develope their advantages ; and 
the very recent and prompt publication by that body affords proof that the con- 
stitution of the association, and the system of magnetic observatories proposed 
and being carried out by them, are working well. Look at the date of the 
« disturbance,”’ and see how soon the account of it is brought together from the 
four quarters of the globe, and published! It is satisfactory, also, to find that 
the disturbance has not escaped the vigilance of any one of the observatories 
from which accounts have yet been received. With observers thus trained, and 
a system thus organized, it would be difficult to predict the results. 

Col. Sabine, in the introductory remarks, refers to the interest which Mr. 
Airy’s circular letter on the subject of the magnetical disturbance observed at 
Greenwich on the 26th Sept. last has excited; to the approval of the master- | 
general of the Ordance for the immediate publication of the observations con- | 
ducted by the officers of the Royal Artillery at the magnetical observatories : | 
and to the employment for that purpose, by the committee of the British Asso- | 
ciation (of which the gallant colonel is a prominent and eminent member) ap- | 
pointed to conduct the co-operation of that body in the system of simultaneous | 
magnetical meteorological observations, of a portion of the grant placed at their 
disposal. 

The disturbances appear to have commenced at Toronto nearly at the same | 





absolute time as at Greenwich, and to have been generally simultaneous at both | 
stations. The disturbance at Toronto was at its height from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. | 
Géttingen mean time. Its general effect seems to have been that of causing a 
decrease of easterly variation and of ‘otal intensity. The agreement in direc- | 
tion of the changes of horizontal and vertical force deserves remark : the mini- | 
mum and maximum of each occurred simultaneously, or as nearly so as can be 
learned from the observations—the minimum of both being observed at the sec- 
ond reading after noon, and the maximum of both at precisely the same interval | 
after the following midnight. ‘The observations of the second disturbance shew | 
a striking connexion between the changes of declination and intensity—an in- | 
crease of force corresponding to an increase of easterly declination, and vice | 
rersa } 
An aurora was visible at Greenwich both in the morning and evening of the 
25th. At ‘Toronto the morning was heavily clouded, with rain, consequently 
no aurora could be scen ; in the evening the aurora was visible at intervals from 
7 to10 p.m. ‘Toronto time, or 1 to 5 a.m. Gott. time, the period of the second 
great disturbance ; the remainder of the night was heavily clouded. A gale of 
wind occurred on the following day (26th), and in the evening another (?) au- 
rora was seen. The ertreme changes of the declination, horizontal and vertical | 
force, during the two disturbanees were as follow :—of the declination, 1° 05’ ; 

of the horizontal force, ‘02438 of its whole value; and of the vertical force, 

“01288 of its whole value. Similar observations were made at Toronto in 1840; | 
and the recurrence of so great a disturbance on the same day in the following 

year is remarkable. 

At Trevandrum, in lat. 8° 30’ 35-2” N. and long. 5h 7m 59s E., an unusual | 
magnetic disturbance took place simultaneously with those observed in England | 
and America ; although, in consequence of the easterly position of Trevandrum, 
the commencement only of the disturbance was observed there. The distur- | 
bance was indicated principally by the horizontal-foree magnetometer, because | 
the inclination at ‘Trevandrum being only—2° 50’, the horizontal intensity at 
that station comprises nearly the whole magnetic intensity, the vertical compo- 
nent being extremely small. During the whole day of the 25th, the horizontal | 
intensity was weaker than the average of the preceding 24 days of the month ; 
and the Gott. hours of noon, 2, 4, and 6, p.m., when great disturbances were 
taking place at Greenwich and Toronto,the observations at Trevandrum shew a 
decrease of intensity much exceeding the usual fluctuations. The effect of the | 
disturbance on the declination-magnetometer appears to have been compara- | 
tively small, the north end of the magnet being, however, during the whole day, 
to the eastward of its average position at the same hours in the preceding part | 
of the month. | 

The element principally affected at St. Helena was also the horizontal force, | 
which underwent frequent fluctuations of unusual amount, and sustained, on the | 
whole, a considerable deminution of intensity. The magnetic inclination there | 
being 21°, the horizontal force forms by much the larger component of the total | 
magnetic force ; the diminution took place at 10 4.m. (25th) ; the intensity con- 
tinued to weaken until 7h 42m 30s p.m., and the loss amounted to ‘0118 of the 
whole force : and this, it will be remarked, was coincident with the period when 
the disturbances at Greenwich and ‘Toronto occurred. The fluctuations of the | 
declination at St. Helena, as at Trevandrum, were far less striking than those of 
the horizontal intensity, or than those of the declination at Toronto and Green- | 
wich. The magnetic disturbances at the tropical stations have not, however, 
always this character. 

The September returns from the magnetic observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope (accorping to postscript, dated Dec. 29,) have just arrived, and their re- | 
duction would occasion “ an inexpedient delay in this publication.” It is satis- 
factory, however, to find, that the remarkable disturbance under consideration 
manifested itself in that southern latitude. All the magnetometers were greatly 
affected. The greatest disturbance of the horizontal force commenced about 10 | 
4.M. (the epochs here spoken of are Gott. mean time) on the 25th,and attained its 
extreme limit 7h 45m p.m. on the same day. The vertical-force magnetometer | 
was deflected out of the field of view 6h 30m p.m. on the 24th, and remained 
so: the instrument being adjusted afresh to the needle, the latter was again de- 
flected out of the field at 2h 27m 30s p.m. on the 25th 

For the tabular details of the observations at Toronto, at Trevandrum, and at 
St. Helena—for the projected curves of the former—and for valuable hints to 
magnetic observers, we refer our readers to the publication itself; to which, it 
is said, the reduced observations at the Cape may form a supplement, accom- 
panied by observations, probably, of the same disturbance at Simla in the Hima- 
laya. The September returns from the Van Diemen’s Land observatory may 
be expected in February, about which time accounts may be hoped for of the 
same date from Captain Ross, R.N., who intended to pass the last fortnight of 
September at Chatham Islands, where he would establish his magnetometers 
on shore.—London Literary Gazette. ‘. 

$i. 
DR. ROYLE ON INDIAN ISINGLASS. 
: It is provable that neither the housewife who sighs over the high price of the 
est isinglass for her blancmange, nor the confectioner who adulterates it or 
substitutes animal jelly, nor the brewer who buys an inferior article to fine his 
beer, nor the calenderer (if the trade yet exists as a distinct business) who is 
compelled to resort to it to glaze his cottons, knows any thing about what it is 
or whence it comes. It may therefore be information to say, that isinglass is 
inanufactured from the swimming-bladders or sounds of certain fish. Of these 
the large sturgeon, caught in several rivers of Russia, furnishes the best, or Is 
the best prepared ; selling by wholesale at 10s. to 12s. the pound, whilst the 
Brazilian or North American only fetches from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d _, and there are 
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fling article to Russia may be inferred from the annual imports into England, 
which vary from 1,800 to 2,000 hundredweight. 

After an occupation of Calcutta of more than a century and a territorial pos- 
session of Bengal of eighty years, an individual, writing anonymously in a pe- 
riodical, acquainted the Indian public with the novel facts, not merely that the 
waters of India produced in plenty fishes that would furnish isinglass, but that 
a trade in this commodity had long been carried on (it turns out from time im- 
memorial) between the Indian fishermen and the Chinese, who (liquorish fel- 
lows!) not satisfied with the products of the Ganges, ransacked the whole of 
the Archipelago for parts of fish yielding isinglass, or a gelatinous substance 
very much akin to it. ‘They have extended their gourmand researches even to 
Bombay ; whence upwards of 5,000 hundredweight of “shark-fins and fish- 
maws”’ were exported to China in 1837-38 ; fish-maws, though known by 
name, being quite unknown in their nature, till Dr. Royle, after great difficulty, 
obtained specimens through the house of Forbes and Co. ‘On examination, 
these proved to be composed of a sacklike membrane, which had been split 
open, of a light colour and semi-transparent, resembling the ordinary qualities 
of isinglass in appearances.” It is also said that the Chinese, after exporting 


| the roughly-cured Ganges isinglass, refine some of it, and reimport it at a large 


profit. 


These facts have been ascertained by inquiries instituted since the publica- 
tion of the anonymous announcement in Parbury’s Oriental Herald in 18339. 
Attention has also been paid to the isinglass itself : specimens of which bave 
been forwarded to Europe, some prepared under the inspection of Mr. M‘Cle- 
land of the Bengal Medical service. The less scientifically-prepared samples 
were valued at 1s. 8d. and 4s. per pound ; that prepared under the inspection 
of Mr. M‘Cleland produced 1s.7d. ; the mere cost of which in India, including the 
purchase and preparation, was only 1s. 1d. per pound ; but subsequent expenses, 
and duties of various kinds, rendered the whole cost threefold the amount rea- 
lized by the sale. Subjected to scientific analysis, the Indian isinglass differs 
but little from the Russian. It is of so much less market-value, partly because 
it is new and the supply uncertain; partly from the form in which it has been 
brought to England, which is favourable to adulteration ; but chiefly from want 
of care in the preparation, an unpleasant fishy smell remaining, which renders 
it impossible to bring it into use here for culinary purposes. Some importa- 


| tions, however, have taken place ; nor is the article now unknown to the Lon- 


don brokers ; so that there is every prospect of a new and profitable source 
of commerce being opened to India, if care and capital be applied to the pre- 
paration of the isinglass. 

The reader who is interested in the subject will find the particulars of these 
leading facts fully elaborated in Dr. Royle’s timely and useful publication ; to- 
gether with an account of the modes adopted by the Russians in preparing their 
isinglass, and some practical observations on the best means of improving that 
of India. There is also a précis of the history of isinglass as an article of 
commerce, and a chemical account of its nature and properties, as well as a 
notice of the Indian fisheries, with suggestions for extending them, and other 
sources of production. One of the facts stated by Dr. Royle is so striking 
that we may be allowed to notice it; for although sugar has no apparent con- 
nexion with fish, yet it has a very close one with isinglass, when they get into 
the hands of the cook. ‘The exportation of sugar, from Calcutta alone, has 
increasednearly threefold in four years: in 1838, it was 587,169 maunds (82 
pounds ; in 1841, 1,592,173 maunds.—London paper. 

———EE 
EMBELLISHMENT OF LONDON: WEST END. 

We have heard it stated, and we believe on good grounds, that a great and 
striking improvement is about to be made on the appearance of Piccadilly con- 
sequent upon the removal of the ranger’s house in Green Park, which will be 
demolished early in the spring. The tasteful suggestion, we have heard, was 
made by the Premier, and is to consist of anoble terrace and public walk from 


| the gate into the Palace gardens at Hyde Park Corner to the junction of the 


houses at the lower end of the basin. The form of the ground on this line is 


| particularly favourable to the picturesque effect in laying out and planting, and 


to architectural beauty of design in the esplanade. Fountains and statues, too 
are likely to be introduced to add to the grandeur of the plan, give encourage- 
ment to the arts, and combine the whole with the palatial residence of the Sov- 
ereign by carrying it, perhaps, farther on hereafter along the line opposite to 
Grosvenor Place. The magnificent equestrian statue of Wellington, now cast- 
ing by Wyatt, will surmount the arch facing Apsley House ; and we see no 


| reason why it should not be balanced at the other termination by a statue of Sir 


Robert Peel, together with his name to the work, the idea of which, as we have 
A 5 ’ 4 
mentioned, is understood to have emanated from him. At all events, it will 


be a splendid embellishment of this principal street in entering the capital from 
the west. 


THE BUDE LIGHT IN WATERLOO PLACE. 

The Bude light has been irradiating the fog and extinguishing the gas-lights 
in Waterloo Place these few evenings, besides attracting crowds of gazers, 
whom its luminous rays failed to enlighten as to the nature of the phenomenon. 
The appearance inside the lamp is that of a huge Argand burner emitting a rush 


| of flame of a bright orange hue, in an intense state of combustion, reaching 


to a considerable height ; the upper portion of the lamp is shaded, in order to 
soften the glare and throw the rays on the pavement ; and the light is so vivid 
and penetrating as to illuminate the surrounding space to such an extent that 
any other lamps might be dispensed with between the York Column and Jer- 
myn Street, and along Pall Mall from the Carlton on one hand to Cockspur 
The gas-lights within its influence glimmer feebly, 
“paling their ineffectual fires,” like the stars at sunrise; or, to use a more apt 
simile, the gas-light in its turn fades before the Bude light as the old oil-lamps 
were reduced to a dull spark by the brilliancy of gas. It was in Pall Mall, on 
the top of Mr. Windsor’s house, the originator of that mode of illumination, 


| that the first gas-light was exhibited in the Metropolis, some thirty years 


since. in a less time hence we may safely predict that the Bude light will be- 
come as universal as gas now is,—unless the Drummond light should supercede 
it by a Metropolitan moon of hydro-oxygen, poised high enough in the air to 
prevent the shadows from being too strong. ‘The only objection to the adop- 
tion of the Bude light, both in streets and houses, seems to be its expense. The 
extreme brilliancy of the illumination is caused by conveying through the cir- 
cular opening of the Argand burner a stream of pure oxygen, which feeds the 
flame. Oxygen is obtained in greatest abundance from manganese ; and the 
quantity of this substance that must be consumed if the whole town were 
lighted in this way, would raise the price of a not superabundant article, un- 
less some cheaper source of oxygen were discovered. ‘The fact that pure oxy- 
gen is the material of combustion, seems favourable to the introduc- 
tion of the Bude light into dwellings, as any little escape of so vital an 
ingredient in atmospheric air would not be prejudicial to health; while the 
consumption of the oxygen of the air would not be so great as from an equal 
quantity of light produced by other means. The risk of danger attending the 
production of the hydro-oxygen light, and the extreme care and nicety required 
in directing the two gases on to the lime whose combustion causes the intense 
light, must militate against general employment, unless each parish or district 
were furnished with its lamp, or one immense focus of illuinination were to suf- 
fice for the whole Metropolis.—London paper. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

The present age is one which must give rise to sentiments of gratification on 
account of the many humane systems which have been successfully adopted, 
for the amelioration of the human condition in its most appalling circumstances. 
But among those stands immeasureably forward that whose object is the cure 


of insanity, or, when that is a hopeless case, the treatment of the poor imbecile 
insuch a manner as to preclude the frequent actions of violent paroxysms, and 


gradually to superinduce a subdued and quiet demeanour, thus producing by 
degrees some portion—alas what a portion—of that happiness, which human 
existence 1s capable of tasting. 

Among the establishments of such a nature, there is one at the village of 
Hanwell, about eight miles west of London, which stands justly pre-eminent, 
not only for the very great capability of the conductor for the management o { 
so important and delicate a duty, but for the zeal and humanity with which he 
has carried the system out,and for the well-deserved applause and respect which 
he has thereby drawn upon his honoured head. The establishment is for Pauper 
lunatics, it consists of a spacious and well-arranged manor, a considerable 
area of grounds about it, the whole in a healthy and salubrious neighbourhood, 
and the soil itself of an excellent quality. It has been the purpose—and well 
indeed has been carried into effect—to avoid having resort to harsh and violent 
methods with the patients,and except in a few very extreme cases this has been 
rigidly observed. The soothing system has been encouraged, and in this the 
learned and amiable Doctor has been most ably assisted by his lady who act- 
ed on his instructions with a zeal equal to his own, and, in many of those 
amenities which only the voice, aspect, and action of woman can render ef- 





fective, she has been greatly instrumental in producing the happiest results. 
A reasonable degree of occupation is assigned to all the patients capable 
safely of engagiug therein: much of that occupation is employment out of 
doors, such as gardening or tending flowers, and it is never rendered absolute- 
ly laborious ; in their wild talk they are gradually led off from their main subject 
—for nearly every insane person is more or less a monomaniac—pleasant remarks 
are thrown out, but nothing is pressed upon them ; they are gradually led to 
love and esteem the principals in the establishment, and to respect, not deeply 
to fear, the keepers. These last are judiciously selected as persons who can 
be firm without being forbiddmg, yet who can make a desire on their part to 
be complied with as readily as a command. Some of the chief things ob- 
servable in the establishment are, the cleanliness of the apartments, the absence 
of every thing which can be dispensed with that might tend to the appearance 
of restraint and coercion, the neatness and order of the personal condition in 
every patient ; the well-selected viands for their food, of which there is an 
ample but judicious supply, and the quality being of a simple nature: the as- 
siduous promotion of friendly feeling among each other; the watchful yet un- 
obtrusive guardianship of the keepers to prevent the least outbreak of violence 
which might irritate to paroxysms of madness. To ascend higher in the scale 
of treatment, it is curious to mark the skill and judgment with which the amia- 
ble principal draws out the first germs of returning sanity, how admirably he 
inculcates a reasonable hint, how he avails himself of every hopeful expression ; 
how he parries and turns off, all that would lead towards the salient point of 
the poor creature’s aberration. 
This fine establishment has been visited and most warmly approved by per- 
sons of all civilized nations. We give an article in our columns to-day, de- 
scriptive of a New Year's Eve festival, to this most deplerable condition of hu- 
manity, and believe that it can hardly be read without emotion. 





Nothing can more clearly shew the contempt of the scientific mind, at even 
the most formidable difficulties that can be presented—not amounting to abso- 
lute impossibilities—than has been exhibited in the various and successive 
energies that have been called into action in the solution of that vexed problem, 
The Niger. Fromits very commencement up to the latest moment, the hardy 
enterprise and the science that have been engaged in this investigation, have 
had to suffer every privation and evil, incidental to humanity: personal suffer- 
ing, ending too often in death, have been the general concomitants of the expe- 
ditions ; and yet, the failure of each one has only served to stimulate to ano- 
ther. Each explorer has fancied that his theory was better than his predeces- 
sors’ experience both as to the main question itself, and to the manner of con- 
ducting the enquiry. It is melancholy to turn the eye of retrospection on the 
destructive effects of these expeditions, whether pursued in the style of ordi- 
nary and individual explorations, or in that of delegated public authority. 
Death in its most horrible forms, privations, sicknesses, labors, and oppositions, 
have been presented in degree and variety, far exceeding previous experience, 
and smal! indeed has been the comparative gain to set against the expenditure 
of human life and energy. Something to the account of science, a little of 
additional discovery, the hope—meagre hope 





of some undefinable future good, 
and the absolute certainty that the middle parts of Western Africa are all but 
closed against the skill, science, and physical force of the White man. 
Nevertheless it is the nature of man never to despair whilst there is a ray of 
hope, and to believe that every advantage gained, in the realms of science, is 
but the stepping-stone to another and more important one ; that a difficulty sur- 
mounted, with whatever labor, risk, and anxiety, is the first planting of positive 
beneficial effects, and that even this horrible region, every step of which has 
tended to the destruction of each stranger who explored it, may yet, by the aid 
of reason and science be made instrumental to good ; just as the originally fear- 
ful inroads of the Nile inthe end more especially became instrumental to its 
wonderful fertility. 

We may deplore the deaths of the good and the wise who have perished in 
these expeditions, and we may sympathise with those who have suffered in a 
less degree: but there isin every mind a trust that this difficult work will 
yet be successfully accomplished. And although from the deficiency of inter- 
nal navigation this large tract of the earth’s surface may never contribute its 
proportional share in the interchange of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, yet will intellect command physics, and ultimately this scourge of human 
life become its benefactor. 

The latest accounts, by Capt. Trotter who commanded the Niger expedition, 
we give to-day ; they will doubtless be read with interest. 





For some time it was rather too much the fashion to sneer at the Annual meet- 
ings of the British Association,and to consider them as little better than learned 
trifling, or, at best, the affectation of much greater importance than really ap- 
pertained to them. Wenevercould follow that uncandid cry, and always felt 
a high satisfaction in giving place to as large a proportion of their annual reports 
as our plan and limits would permit. But whatever might be the real sentiments of 
those who were but the too ready censurers of proceedings, we do certainly think 
that, in the reports concerning the simultaneous magnetic disturbances which 

took place at so many and such distant places on the face of the globe, here is 
a proof of the excellence of combination in scientific observation, of industry 

in every quarter in marking and noting everything extraordinary in physical 

phenomena, all which is mainly, if not entirely attributable to the British As- 
sociation and to the regulations established through their interposition. 

The comparison of such simultaneous observations, and of the effects produ- 
ced at each place of occurrence, has so great a tendency to confirm or, to des- 
troy theorising, that the establishing of such a system must go far to place 
upon an imperishable basis the principles of physical science henceforth pro- 
pounded, and to dispel the illusions of error arising from popular belief, un- 
proved hypothesis, or notions hastily adopted, in the philosophical system yet 
subsisting ; and, among other matters, why should not this in particular, which 
has hitherto occupied attention so largely and with so little of satisfactory con- 
clusion, be now on the eve of becoming one of the settled truths of science. 
The magnetic influence, where placed, what it is, how arranged, its magni- 
tude, mobility, and other properties which are as yet among the unsettled points 
of science 

So much of these reports as have yet been made public we give room for 
to-day, and, among other matter of satisfaction that we find therein, is that of 
perceiving the liberal use which will be made of a portion of the pecuniary 
means at the disposal of the Committee of the British Association. This is 
solid encouragement to science, and will certainly produce most gratifying ef- 
fects 
Mr. Lyell whose erudite researches in Geology are well known throughout 
the whole scientific world, is in this city giving a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject to which he has so long and so ably devoted many years. The great im- 


portance of Geology, in this investigating age, it is unnecessary here to dwell on ; 





it is replete with so many matters intimately connected with both abstract and 
practical enquiries, the hypotheses thereon, which have at different times been 
presented for consideration, are so numerous and contradictory, and the lights 
of modern times have so greatly tended to produce well established principles 
thereon, that Mr. Lyell cannot fail to be listened to with anxious attention. We 
shall return to him therefore again 





We lately made an attempt to give some idea of the improvements in the 
British Metropolis ; but these now increase so rapidly and upon so large a scale, 
that they outstrip description itself. It is in a great measure to the taste and 
magnificence of his late Majesty George IV that all these elegant and useful al- 
terations owe their origiu. ‘The measures adopted by that Prince for beauti- 
fying, and increasing the salubrity of the metropolis, have suggested measure 
after measure ofa similar nature, and, if we cannot now—which is doubtful— 
we shall shortly be able to pronounce the West End of London, and London 
itself, generally, as the most superb as well as the healthiest city in the world. 
See the account, in our columns, of the projected improvement in the Greea 





Park, and the advantages resulting thereby to Piccadilly. 
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TO C. DICKENS, ESQ. 
ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 
Pshaw ! away with leaf and berry, 
And the sober-sided cup! 
Bring a goblet, and bright sherry, 
And a bumper fill me up! _ 
Though a pledge I had to shiver, 
And the longest ever was ! 
Ere his vessel leaves our river, 
T would drink a health to Boz! 


Here’s success to all his antics, 
Since it pleases him to roam, 
And to paddle o’er Atlantics, 
After such a sale athome ! 
May he shun all rocks whatever, 
And each shallow sand that lurks, 
And his passage be as clever 
As the best among his works. 
December 31, 1841. 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
TAKEN BY THE DAGUERROTYPE. 
Yes, there are her features! her brow. and her hair, 
And her eyes, with a look so seraphic, 
Her nose, and her mouth, with the smile that is there, 
Truly caught by the Art Photographic ! 


Yet why should she borrow such aid of the skies, 
When, by many a bosom’s confession, 
Her own lovely face, and the light of her eyes, 
Are sufficient to make an impression ? H. 
——— 
NEW YEAR’S EVE IN A PAUPER LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 


Having received, and most cheerfully accepted,an invitation to accompany a 
friend to an evening entertainment given, on the last day of the old year, to 
the pauper women in the County Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, we started from 
town on Friday evening, just as the dull fog had thickened over Hyde Park for 
the night, and after a nine miles drive in the dark drew up at the lighted gates 
of the Middlesex Madhouse, gave in our names, and walked into a bright, 
cheerful hall, leading by white stone passages to various parts of the house. 
Following one of these to the apartments of the resident physician, we found 
that the party had already met in a room below. We accordingly retraced our 
steps, and after threading several other passages came to a door which opened 
into the gallery where the lunatics were assembled. 

e momentary impression made by the sudden change from the coolness 
and quiet of the empty stone passage to the heat, and hum, and bustle of a 
long narrow oallery dressed out with fresh evergreens, lighted with numberless 
candles, and lined from end to end with three hundred and fifty restless mad 
women, was simply shocking ; but this first impression speedily wore away, 
and was followed by the conviction, which every other guest must have felt 
before he left the room, that the generous humanity which had prompted the 
system, of which this entertamment was only the result, had placed every one 
of these harmiess lunatics in the possession of as much happiness as her mind 
was capable of enjoying. 

In the middle of the long vista of frilled muslin caps, evergreens, white walls, 
and mad faces, down which I looked on entering, was a piano, and a crowd of 
dancers figuring away at country dances as mirthfully and with as good a heart 
as if they had been sane. We walked slowly down the room to where the 
dancing was going on, watched by many eyes that you saw were mad the in- 
stant you caught them. A small proportion only of the women danced : the 
rest sat at the sides of the gallery on benches, laughing or talking to them- 
selves, whispering to their neighbours, lost in sad reveries, or watching ear- 
nestly and distrustfully the scene before them; and here and there a face 
expressive of intense melancholy, as if the poor creature were pondering on 
some mental misery too heavy for her to bear, called you away from the listless 
expression of childish imbecility which characterized the bulk of the party. A 
few keepers were interspersed with the dancers, who helped to give spirit to 
the dancing ; but it was really difficult at first to say who was keeper and who 
was not. Every one of them seemed to enter into the enjoyment of the dance 





pe Atoiow. 


priate kindness. I have never witnessed before so affecting a tribute to unas- 
suming genius and worth as was paid by those pauper lunatics to their resident 
physician. With few exceptions the women rose as soon as they saw him, and 

eagerly stepped out from their seats to shake hands with him and ask him how 
hewas,hoping that he was better,and wishing him a happy new year. Wherever 

he went there was some proof of their respectful affection for him, if not 

in words, at least in manner, or by voice or look, or by the cheerfulness caused 

by his merely coming among them, the sympathising courtesy with which they 

were received seemed to rejoice them no less than hearing he was better. 

“ What a treat is this,” I heard a hearty old woman whisper to her neighbour. 

when he was out of hearing, “ to see the Doctor about again,” and the same 
feeling was expressed in the faces of nearly all. It may well be conceived 

that so many marks of sincere regard in these helpless | wnatics joined with the 
ready tact and quiet forbearance, which Dr. Conolly showed with uncertain 

tempers, his cheerful familiarity with those who required encouragement, his 
courteous deference to mad vagaries, sympathy with whimsical complaints, 
gentleness and firmness where they were needed, and his friendly sincerity with 
all, were not seen without emotion; while at the same time it afforded the 
plainest proof of the wisdom and humanity of the present system of treatment 
at Hanwell when carried out by such an mstrument. - 

At nine o’clock the evening hymn was sung by all who chose to join, and 
the party broke up, with no other interruption than the loud sobs of one poor 
soul, who left the room erying like a great baby for “her doll.” When the 
signal was given to go to bed, the women left the room as obediently as chil- 
dren, shaking hands and wishing good night with much simplicity. Among 
the last to go was a poor Irish girl, who interested me exceedingly. She was 
a fine hearty creature, well made, buxom, and high spirited, with a full round 
Irish face, a brogue, and soft mild eyes, which while she smiled to herself 
seemed full of wilful gaiety, and then on a sudden became very sorrowful, as if 
her mind were filled with some painful recollection far removed from the place 
or circumstances about her. She was an uncertain patient, it seemed, and oc- 
casionally became refractory ; but to-night she was only in unnaturally high 
spirits, dashed with these sudden fits of sadness. When we were going away, she 
called out loudly “« Edward, Edward,” as if she expected him to come. She was 
supposed to have been the bride of a soldier who had married and ‘hen deserted 
her. She said, with inexpressible pathos, while a song was singing near her, 
“T had rather hear Edward play the guitar than sit under a canopy of gold and 
have ten thousand a year.” 

I find a difficulty in expressing what I felt on leaving this singular scene. 
Here were three hundred and fifty mad women, of whom perhaps no less than 
three hundred were incurably mad, having temper and dispositions requiring 
the most constant and rigid self restraint to treat with proper forbearance, in 
some cases impatient of all restraint, listless spendthrifts of their time, or lazy 
and indifferent to the common every day necessities of life, without the means 
or disposition of earning a subsistence, and either without friends or lost to 
them, or alienated from them by a malady worse than death, who were treat- 
ed with a kindness and concern which they would not have met with, and per- 
haps could scarcely have expected from their own kinsmen or friends. Instead 
of harshness they find a charity which, ‘ sufiers long and is kind :”” where im- 
prisonment and violence were once thought necessary, liberiy with firmness, or 
with merely occasional seclusion, is all that is required; and apart from the 
melancholy incidents which must necessarily follow a pauper lunatic into an 
asylum, you find these forsaken people in the comfortable enjoyment of as large 
a measure of happiness as will ever be found consistent with their demented 
state. It must indeed have been a gratifying reflection to the men who have 
planned and are carrying out the scheme of benevolence which has already 
been followed by such results, that to their courageous perseverance and en- 
lightened charity are these benefits to be attributed. ‘Their services are not 
confined to Middlesex and Hanwell, they are trying a great experiment for the 
nation, in devotion to which a life would not be misspent ; and the issue of that 
experiment will be, that at no very distant day a law will be passed making all 
restraints in every madhouse in the kingdom as illegal as they have been al- 
ready proved to be mischievous and unjust. H. B. 

London, 12th January, 1842. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN INDIA. 
BY MRS. W. STRACHEY. 
The first impressions of a stranger arriving in a foreign land will generally 
be the most accurate, for the ‘evil charms of custom” soon makes the most 
extraordinary objects common and familiar, thus blunting the powers of percep- 





with so much good will, with so plain an intention of being amused, and so 
much light-heartedness, that at a little distance, and with the exception of a 
slovenly method of moving their feet, you might have fancied they were so 
many country people dancing at a village wake or fair. There was no uniform 
or workhouse dress to mark them as the inmates of an asylum, but nearly as 
much variety in their dress as in that of an equal number of villagers. 

The crowd altogether reminded me very much of a crowd of children. Wil- 
ful, natural, saying whet they thought, careless or unconscious of other peo- 
ple’s opinions, earnest in trifles, sincere, without concea!ment, inquisitive, ea- 
ger observers of every passing thing, and in continual fidgetty motion, you 
might have imagined yourself ina school of foolish over-grown girls. There 
were exceptions, of course, where excessive pride or inordivate vanity was the 
insane indication. The Queen of the Netherlands, for instance, proud as Luci- 
fer, looked down upon you as if you were only dirt ; and her equal in purse- 
pride, who carried a bag of gold,—foreign money, she said, but the Bank would 

now her pebbles were good foreign money, and would pass in the country she 
came from,—was as conscious of her wealth as the sanest money-holder on the 
Stock Exchange. She stalked about in hea poor straw bonnet and stiort sorry 
gown, with a lofty stage stride, as if she had been the original goddess of plen- 
ty. Conirasted with her pride was the silly vanity of a feeble and somewhat 
delicate young person, who slipped in and out between the bystanders, and 
walked backwards and forwards incessantly in a stealthy self-conscious way, 
wishing to attract attention, yet affecting to disregard it. She had been pret- 
ty once, was better dressed than the majority about her, and, instead of the 
common frilled cap, she wore her hair in bands, and had less of the kitchen- 
maid about her than the crowd that lined the walls. She was the wife of 
a professional man, gone mad one would think with excessive vani- 
ty. Whenever you looked at hershe caught your eye, looked away sud- 
denly with a complacent smile at having attracted notice, and walk- 
ed on in her vain way, as if the eyes of all were waiting upon her. I 
thought I detected an expression of uneasiness at her being seen among so ma- 
ny common people. Many of chem were very loquaciovs, and pleased at an 
opportunity of talking to strangers. A placid middle-aged woman, of the Mrs. 
Nickleby genus, with a weak flow of soft-religious words, and a still weaker 
stream of namby-pamby, told me innocently that she had a sweet heavenly 
host of pretty little seraphs three inches long, pretty little creatures that she fed 
and nourished : they were up-stairs now, she said, but she had been burrow- 


tion. Such impressions will form the treasury of the poet and the painter, not 
the valuable mine of the philosopher; yet the rapid glance of the former 
should precede the diving of the latter; for the botanist will appreciate the 
beauty of the rose less after the investigation which makes him discover the 
canker within, than when first gazing on its petals in the freshness of their 
bloom. 

Those only who have “ gone in ships on the great waters of the sea” can ap- 
preciate the delight with which mariners hail the sight of land. The joy of 
parting with passengers with whom they have been cooped unwillingly for 
months is similar to that people feel when extricated from the embrace of a 
bear ; and the joy of being agam on éerra firma, without rolling or pitching, is 
beyond description. 

We anchored in the roadstead of Madras about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and as I gazed upon the Indian shore, flooded with resplendent light, it ap- 
peared, not only in the language of poetry, but in reulity, ‘‘the land of the 
sun.” The first view of the above-named city has been so well depicted in 
three or four lines by an English artist, that it will afford more entertainment 
to the reader to cite his description than to attempt one of my own :—* The 
splendid edifices of Madras,—and at a distance they have an appearance of ex- 
treme splendour,—with their lofty verandahs and terraced roofs,—the tall, 
white columns which are seen in striking relief azainst a clear blue sky ; and 
these surrounded by the broad, massy fort—the lashing surf foaming and hiss- 
ing over a long line of beach, which the eye follows till it is baffled by the dis- 
tance,—the variety of barks dotting the smooth surface of the waters beyond 
the influence of the surge,—the groups of dark figures gathered on the strand 


as they do, to a new page in the vast and varied volume of nature. 
tent to which the city, when first observed from a distance, seems to stretc! 
beyond the walls, gives it an appearance of vastness at once unexpected and 
imposing. 

As soon as we had anchored, the ship was surrounded hy Mussoolah boats, 
filled with natives of the very lowest caste ; and it is impossible to delineate 
the horror which the first sight of them produces : appearing in nature’s garb, 
sans-culottes, and with the least covering imaginable ; thei dark skins covered 
with oil ; their vehement and incessant jatbering—for it cannot be termed 
speaking—their singular gestures, lead the beholder to suppose them some of 
the monkey tribe, rather than human beings. After having disposed of their 





ing in the ground after them in the morning, which was the reason why she was 
not quite so well as usual. Her earnestness and minute description of particu- 
lars showed how completely she was living in a world of her own, where she 
saw the seraphs she described. She was fully impressed with the notion that 
she _was sane, and that the rest of the people were mad. 

The music or songs played in the course of the evening were very well re- 
ceived by the patients ; on some of whom it produced sadness, and on others 
unnatural gaiety. In the middle of one of the songs, to which all were listen- 
ing very quietly, an earnest, voluble woman standing behind me, to whom all 
things seemed possible, whispered in my ear, with an air of familiar truth, 
which was almost startling—‘ You know I’ve been in heaven, and the songs 
they sing there are better than that, | cantell you.” It was taking her too li- 
terally, perhaps, to follow up such an assertion by any further inquiry ; but her 
answer to the question, what sort of music they had there, was rather a singular 
one. She considered a moment, and then said, as if she had been mercly re- 
calling past impressions, “ Why common sense to be sure.” When the song 
was over she walked away towards the end of the gallery, where a few patients 
sat who appeared slightly more irritable than the rest ; and among these was a 
silent, teeble girl, having a look of dejected imbecility on her sharp coarse face, 
which seemed as if her spirits had been broken down by want. She was one 
of the numerous class of patients who had been confined in that cruel bondage 
of restraint-chairs, sleeves, strait waistcoats, muffs, or leg-locks, (how rare it 
is to call things by their right uames,)—from which the judicious humanity of 
the te — ve oy had at length released her. Her wrists 
were deformed by the hard leather cases in whic »y he » j -% 
so habituated had she been to wear themat iar re onan dh aahine 
were removed, she held up her hands to be bound whenever she went to bed. 
Now she was permitted to wander about as sh pleased, and although under 
the old system she had been tied up io an iron bar, or a bench or a heavy re- 
straint-chair, as a dangerous maniac, she conducted herself this evening with 
propriety, listened to the piano with much apparent pleasure ox ont near come 
friend, iv whom she seemed attached, watching, with a various ex session of 
shyness, or saduess, or apathy, every stranger’s face that sh« caw sx the ssond 
She was not the only instance of the happy effects : 
There were forty-seven persons present, ali of whom ha 
fined in some way or another, who now behaved with as much decency as the 
harmless patients who were always at large s 

Before the dancing had ended, Dr. Conolly 
from seeing his 
s0n was unab 


, whose illness had prevented him 


p2uents lor some time previously, and who for the same 


le h ~ } 
1e to join the party earlier, made his appearance in the gallery 
went through it, noticing nearly every | 


rea- 


ind 


of removing restraint. | 
d been previously con- | 


yersun as he passed with some appro- } 


| stock of plantains, mangoes, and pine-apples, and exhibited snakes with two 
heads, and other living curiosities, they departed, leaving us to enjoy the 





| tional beauty to the scene. The rich colours painting the sky were imaged 
jin the 

‘“* Waves that enfold the pearl round India’s shore ;” 
| and the magic aspect of the placid waters reminded me of a dream I once had, 
| of liquid rainbows suspended in the air, which ,ouring slowly on the ground, 
enabled me to distinguish every grad tion of colour, from the rich orange to 


ithe larch ; from the scarlet of a puppy to the delicate pink of a rose. The 
brown shadows of the twilight quickly shrouded the whole scene in dark- 
ness, which soon became visible again in all the radiant beauty of eastern 
night. 

The next day, we went on shore in a Mussoolah boat, it being the only safe 
conveyance across the surf. They are constructed of pieces of wood tied 
together, and without a single nail. The exaggerated accvunts given of the 
surf at Madras is absurd—such as its being so tremendous, that ladies often 
return to England rather than encounter it, and that people cannot land with- 
out being drenched to the skin. We crossed it without getting a drop of wa- 
ter ; and such is usually the case. Instead of being a terrific spectacle, the 
billows of feathery foam dashing along have a beautiful effect. As we went 
across the surf, the boatmen rowed and shouted with equal vigour, their idea 
being that if they can make more noise than the waves they will overcome 
their fury. The first coup-d'e@il, as we landed, was enchanting. Many of the 
commonest details of life in the East have an ideal grace, which, to the uma- 
ginative, is particularly charming. We had a kind invitation to the house of 
Sir and Lady , about seven miles from Madras. During our drive there, 
—for people ‘do not, as sume imagine, always mount camels or ¢ lephants in In- 
dia, and never in this city,—I was much struck with the 1 








velty of everything 


| around. An artist lately travelling in the East coasidered re attire of the peu 
ple at Madras more picturesque than any he h id seen. ‘The dark hve of 
skins gives them the appearance of bronze figures ; the bright blue, orange, 
scarlet, or white draperies, folded round the graceful and cr forms of 1 

| women, walking steadily along with pitchers of the prettiest sh ipe, Or | 

of grass on their heads ; the numbers of men, « i cue d d aceording 
his caste, but all wearing turbans ; the gay uniform of the English off 

and the dark-browed sepoy ; the rich aspect of the gov ‘s body guard 
their beautiful Arab chargers ; the stately camels ; the shaped 

| carriages drawn by bullocks; the beautiful appea a ding 
sume, from being chunamed, which makes them look lik¢ polished white mar- 
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ble ; the villas nestling in gardens filled with the most flowers, whose 
ae perfume embalms the air; the palace-like public offices ; the minarets 
and pagodas ; the handsome Catholic cathedral, with its lofty spire rising high 
above the heathen temples, and its humble cross silently predicting the time 
shall come for its universal triumph over the crescent of the Moslem and the 
idols of the Hindoo ; the walks planted on either side with trees : the plan- 
tain, with its broad leaves rw. forth like a banner ; the gracefully 
drooping bamboo, the fan-tail of the gigantic palm, and the majestic ba- 
nian, constitute an assemblage which forms the beau-ideal of an Asiatic 
city. 

On arriving at the beautiful mansion of Sir and Lady , I was struck by 
the combination of Oriental luxury with English comfort ; and am able to af- 
firm from my own experience, and that of some of my acquaintances, that it 
is a mistake to suppose the hospitality of this country has declined, though 
some have improved in the way of shewing it. The old fashioned plan,which 
is still maintained by the sticklers for antiquated abuses, was to have tables 
groaning under the weight of the feast—huge turkeys and joints of meat be- 
ing misplaced as side-dishes, which sort of entertainment might lead visitors 
to suppose the same designs were indulged against them as against the rhino- 
ceros which a Rajah intended for the Queen of England. The natives under 
whose charge it was placed, while journeying through Bengal, being afraid of 
not getting sufficient provender for their four-footed protegée, fed it for three 
days at once, which caused its decease from repletion. At the two places 
where we were staying, and at Government House the dinners were 
served quite in the English style, and everything arranged with the 
best possible taste, while the tone of society is perfectly free from the 
vulgar conceit, ridiculous pomposity, and solemn dulness which are at- 
tributed to Anglo-Indians by writers who have depicted their peculiarities, and 
by those residing here who are well acquainted with the present state of gene- 
ral society. The perpetual ‘ much ado about nothing’’—the constant fuss re- 
specting precedence, which was carried to such a pitch, that some of the ques- 
tions were sent home for final adjustment,—the pertinacious adherence to ab- 
surd regulations of etiquette, such as people calling on each other between 
twelve and two o’clock in the hottest part of the day, and considering it a mor- 
tal offence to visit them at any other time ; or, to adopt the best plan of all— 
the London way of leaving cards,—the wondrous self-importance engendered 
by the pride of office, in those who were insignificant and unnoticed at hone— 
strike a new arriver as preposterous, and remind him of ‘the flourish of trum- 
pets, and enter Tom Thumb !” 





VE 
A HARD CASE. 
BY T. HOOD. 

That Doctors differ, has become a common proverb; and truly, considering 
the peculiar disadvantages under which they labour, their variances are less 
wonders than matters of course. If any man works in the dark, like a mole, 
it is the Physician. He has continually, as it were, to divine the colour of a pig 
in a poke—or acat in the bag. He is called in to a suspected trunk without 
the policeman’s privilege of a search. He is expected to pass judgment ona 
physical tragedy going on in the house of life, without the critic’s free admis- 
sion to the performance. He is tasked to set to mghts a disordered econo- 
my, without, as the Scotch say, going “ben,” and must guess at riddles 
hard as Samson's as to an animal with a honeycombed inside. In fact, 
every malady is an Enigma, and when the doctor gives you over, he “‘ gives 
it up.” 

A few weeks ago one of these puzzles, and a very intricate one, was proposed 
to the faculty at a metropolitan hospital. The disorder was desperate : the pa- 
tient writhed and groaned in agony—but his lights as usual threw none on the 
subject. In the meantime the case made a noise, and medical men of all de- 
grees and descriptions, magnetizers, homoiopathists, hydropathists, mad doc- 
tors, sane doctors, quack doctors, and even horse doctors, flocked to the ward, 
inspected the symptoms, and then debated and disputed on the nature of the 
disease. It was in the brain, the heart, the liver, the nerves, the muscles, the 
skin, the biood, the kidneys, the “ globes of the lungs,” “the momentum,” 
‘the pancras,” ‘the capilaire vessels,” and the ‘‘ gutty sereny.”” Then for its 
nature ; it was chronic, and acute, and intermittent, and non-contagious, and 
“keiching,” and ‘inflammable,’ and “ heredittary,” and “eclectic,” and 
Lord knows what besides. However, the discussion ended in a complete wran- 
gle, and every doctor being mounted on his own theory, never was there such 
a scene since the Grand Combat of Hobby-Horses at the end of Mr. Bayes’s 
Rehearsal ! 

“It’s in his STOMACH !” finally shouted the House-Surgeon,—after the 
departing disputants,—‘* a¢’s in his stomach !” 

The poor patient, who in the interval had been listening between his groans, 
no sooner heard this decision than his head seemed twitched by a spasm, that 
also produced a violent wink of the left eye. At the same time he beckoned 
to the surgeon. 

* You're all right, doctor—as right as a trivet.” 

“TI know I am,” said the surgeon,—“ it’s in your stomach.” 

“Tt is in my stomach, sure enough.” 

“ Yes—flying gout”— 

“Flying what !” exclaimed the patient. ‘ No, no sich luck, Doctor,” and 
he made a sign for the surgeon to put his ear near his lips, ‘‘it’s six Hogs and 
a dull, and I’ve swaller’d ’em.” 





RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic e of household furniture, without which no :oom, however 
well furnished, can be calied complete, avd which are considered by competent judges, 
to ve the 1aost effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that publie opinion 1s 





—all these are objects not to be seen with induference by a stranger, pointing, | 
The ex- | 


still bright evening ; whilst the splendour of a tropic sunset gave addi- | 


the pale primrose ; from the dark green of the eypress to the soft hue of | 


decidediy in ther favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
| deinand for them. 
Che collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Cransparent Washable Window Blinds ; and those articles are warranted to wash 
| well and easily, and lv last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
| mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
| itis necessary to remark that ali shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
be 's naine attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken, Mar. 12-1f. 


ce Ry ee ld ae “A CARD. 


GENTLEMAN from Europe, (England), having devoted ten years to the study of 

| £% its sature, Philosophy aid the arts and Sciences, under an English Divine, wish- 

es to forin an engagement as private tutor to two or three of the most distinguished 

| families ; he has a most correct knowledge of Music, the Harp, Pianoforte, and sing 

ing, and as an amateur wouid have no objection to give lessons in this delightful art; 

the Latin language, &c. Any communication through the Albion would meet with 

| imroediate attention and a further explanation by letter. The highest recommenda- 

{tions givenif required—private lectures in the above departments—New York or 
Philadelphia would be preferred. Feb. 19-2m. 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
| HE high character of these. PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also onthe public. An 
inferior article bearing the mi: spelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is Low in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by ils unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which itis put up. Observe that all the genuine are war 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘* Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

IENKY JEsSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
lad i11 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
| constantly keep on hand, a complete assortinent of the above weil known articles 
| which will be offered on favourabie terins. May 8. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
961 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines bis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 














\ DUCATION —The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 
E sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- 
pectfuily informed that such a course of instruction is ifforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. (instituted 1836.) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, 8. C. L. of University College. Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B.A., Catus College, Cainbridge—Vice Principal, Mr. W. Miller, Trinity College, 
Dublin— Mathematical Master: Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and Drawing 
Masier; Mr S. Phillins+ Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals mariners. and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no paivs or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 
-jent inevery branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec 1s 
easy, and the expeuse of travelling very muderate. 

All necessary paruculars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada Sept. 25-6m. 

. non 








A LADY having some jeisure hours, would take a few additional Music pupils at het 
i own residence, No. 3 Mercer stveet, or would attend at the honses of hove who 
vould favor her with their patronage Jan. 22-tf. 

| ro K WINES—Now land ng from the Maria and Adriana— 
4 59 dozen Rudesheimer, vintage of 1°34 
5 do Hockheimer, do 1*%4. 
| 5 cases Leinfraumiich, do 1534. 
| Also ui Store 
25 cas Meternich Schloss Johannesberger, received by the subscribers. direct from 
| castle Every buttle is stamped with the Prince’s seal, and the labels signed by h:s 
} butler For sale by 7 
} Mar, 5-3: A BININGER & CO. 141 Broadway. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL 








Rniperial Parliament. 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Lonvon, February 3, 1842. 

Her Majesty proceeded in State to-day to open the Session of Parliament. 
There were considerable crowds assembled on the way leading from Bucking- 
ham Palace to the Royal entrance to the House of Lords : the guards and po- 
lice, as on former similar occasions, lining the way. 

The presence of the King of Prussia gave to this day’s ceremony additional 
lustre. 

Her Majesty was received on her arrival at the Houses of Parliament with a 
military salute from the guard of honour, and a royal salvo of twenty-one guns. 
The Queen looked remarkably well. 

Her Majesty, having robed, entered the House of Lords shortly after two 
o'clock, and the Commons, who had assembled some time previously, having at 
the command of her Majesty, communicated through the Usher of the Black 
Rod, appeared at the bar, headed by the Speaker. 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T cannot meet you in Parliament assembled without making a public ac- 
knowledgment of my gratitude to Almighty God on account of the birth of the 
Prince, my son—an event which has completed the measure of my domestic 
happiness, and has been hailed with every demonstration of affectionate at- 
tachment to my person and government by my faithful and loyal people. 

‘**T am confident that you will participate in the satisfaction which I have de- 
rived from the presence in this country of my good Brother and Ally the King 
of Prussia, who atymy request undertook in person the office of sponser at the 
christening of the Prince of Wales. 

‘“‘T receive from all Prinees and States the continued assurances of their 
earnest desire to maintain the most friendly relations with this country. 

It is with great satisfaction I inform you that I have concluded with the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of ths French, the King of Prussia, and the Empe- 
ror of Russia, a treaty for the effectual suppression of the Slave Trade, which, 
when the ratifications shall have been exchanged, will be communicated to 
Parliament. 

“There shall also be laid before you a treaty which I have concluded with 
the same powers, together with the Sultan, having for its object the security of 
the Turkish Empire, and the maintenance of the general tranquillity. 

“The restoration of my diplomatic and frlendly intercourse with the Court 
of Teheren has been followed by the completion of a commercial treaty with 
the King of Persia, which I have directed to be laid before you. 

‘Tam engaged in negotiations with several powers, which, I trust, by lead- 
ing to conventions founded on the just principle of mutual advantage, may ex- 
tend to the trade and commerce of the country. 

“T regret that 1 am not able to announce to you the re-establishment of 
peaceful relations with the government of China. 

“The uniform success which has attended the hostile operations directed 
against that Power, and my confidence in the skill and gallantry of my Naval 
and Military Forces, encourage the hope on my part that our differences with 
the Government of China will be brought to an early termination, and our com- 
mercial relations with that country placed on a satisfactory basis. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 

“The estimates for the year have been prepared, and will be laid before 
you. 

‘“T rely, with entire confidence, on your disposition, while you enforce the 
principles of a wise economy, to make that provision for the service of the | 
country, which the public exigencies require. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘*T recommend to your immediate attention the state of the Finances and of 
the Expenditures of the country. 

“You will have seen with regret that, for several years past, the annual in- 
come has been inadequate to bear the public charges ; and I feel confident that, 
fully sensible of the evil which must result from a continued deficiency of this 
nature during peace, you will carefully consider the best means of averting it. 

‘**T recommend also to your consideration the state of the laws which affect 
the importation of corn and of other articles, the produce of foreign coun- 
tries. 

‘* Measures will be submitted for your consideration for the amendment of 
the Law of Bankruptcy, and for the improvement of the jurisdiction exercised 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts in England and Wales. 

“Tt will also be desirable that you should consider, with a view to their révi- 
siun, the laws which regulate the registration of electors of members to serve 
in Parliament. 

“T have observed with deep regret the continued distress in the manufactu- 
ring districts of the country. The sufferings and privations which have resulted 
from it have been borne with exemplary patience and fortitude. 

“T feel assured that your deliberations on the various important matters which 
will occupy your attention, will be directed by a comprehensive regard for the 
interests and permanent welfare of all classes of my subjects, andI fervently 
pray that they may tend in their result to improve the national resources, and 
to encourage the industry and promote the happiness of my people.” 

At the conclusion of the Speech her Majesty withdrew from the House, 
and retired aaud the cheers of the assembled thousands to Buckingham Pa- 
lace 

EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO THE COLONIES. 

House of Commons, Feb. 4. 

Lord STANLEY said that although he could not give the sanction of go- 
vernment to the report of a general scheme of emigration, he had two impor- 
tant measures to bring before the honse—one to provide better security to poor 
emigrants against frauds and inconveniences on their passage, and the other 
to obviate the fluctuating systems of alienating lands in certain colonies. 
With respect to a general scheme of emigration, he had seen none proposed 
which would not be a burden on the country. Nor was it necessary : tlie ave- 

rage number of persons who had emigrated on their own account during the 
last five years, except in 1838, when emigration to British North America was 
interrupted by political causes, was from 75,000 to 80,000 annually ; in 1840, 
90,700 emigrated ; in the first three quarters of 1841, 106,475. It was only 
requisite to direct and control that amount of voluntary emigration. ‘The pas- 
sengers’s act, consolidated in 1825, had done good : and the appointment of 
government emigration-agents at the several ports in 1833, had done more ; 
but the experience gained by the working of the passengers’ act and the re- 
ports of the agents had suggested further improvements. Lord Stanley would 
lay before the house two reports on the subject by the colonial land and emi- 
gration board, with a draft, of the plan by which the present law was to be 
amended, and to be extended to short intercolonial passages. His object was 
to get the measure passed, without opposition, before March, when the season 
of emigration from this country usually commenced. His second bill re- 
lated chiefly to the sales of lands, emigration, the protection of aborigines, 
and the making of roads. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL perfectly concurred in the general principle of the 
measure ; and he entirely agreed with Lord Stanley as to the policy of not at- 
tempting any great systematic plan of emigration. He was fully aware of the 
abuses which the existing restrictions were insufficient to prevent, and he re- 
joiced, therefore, that a more stringent remedy would be applied. It would 
have been wrong to legislate without full experience ; but the time had now 
arrived for establishing a permanent system. Mr. Ward, Mr. Vernon Smith, 
and Sir G. Grey, generally approved of the proposition. 

IMPERIAL DUTIES IN THE COLONIES. 

, House of Commons, Feb. 8. 
Upon the motion of Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee to consider the acts relating to customs-duties in the West 
Indies and North American Colonies. Mr. Gladstone then stated that the mea- 
sure he had to introduce was substantially the same with that which had last 
year been proposed by Mr. Labouchere, and generally welcomed—The progres- 
sive relaxations made in modern times, and especially since 1815, had worked 
satisfactorily as far as they had gone ; but some imposts were still leviable, too 
onerous to be justified by reference either to the interests of the Colonies or to 
the now recognized principles of Imperial legislation. Of the new changes 
which he had introduced into the measure, the first was, to abolish all duties at 
present inposed by the Imperial Parliament on articles the produce of Great 
Britain ; the principal of which was spirits. He did not think it consonant with 
the true intent of the Act of 1778, which renounced the imposition of any du- 
ules except for the regulation of commerce, to ke 
m — alike in the Colonies, or any duty upon articles of British growth 
such taxation was not for the regulation ol commerce, but for revenue ; and 
naa be left to the Local Legislatures. In Canada, and he believed also in 
-Vewioundland, there were considerable sums at present levied by Imperial tax- 
ation upon British goods; and lest any inconvenience should arise from the 
sudden removal of those duties by the Imperial Parliament, he proposed to fix 
the day for the Operation of the act at such a period as would afford ample time 
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the Mother-country. In like manner, and for the same reason, he would re- 
nounce all taxation upon those foreign articles which did not at all compete with 
British productions. He was of opinion that, instead of taxing all articles not 
British on their importation into the Colonies, the better course would be to leave 
all imports whatsoever free from taxation by the Mother-country, except those 
which she might select to be taxed for the regulation of commerce. And he 
would state, in passing, that Government had it in view to consolidate the Cus- 
toms establishment in the Colonies, there being now double sets of officers 
there. The Canadians at present possessed an exemption in the instances of 
corn, wheat, flour, and salt meat, from the duty leviable on other articles not 
British when imported into the Canadas. He proposed that henceforth an im- 
port-duty of 3s. should be levied on corn imported thither from the American 
side of the border. ‘This, he believed, would be agreeable to the Canadians 
themselves. The Legislature wished to give advantages to British colonists in 
the consignment of their produce to England ; but the settlers of the United 
States had no claim to transmit American produce hither through the Canadas 
duty-free, as if it were the produce of those colonies. The resolutions, then, 
which he should move, would be to repeal all existing duties—to impose new 
ones which should be in addition to any imposts of the Colonial Legislatures— 
to regulate exemptions on articles for the use of the fisheries—to put the pro- 
duce of the Channel Islands on a level with that of Great Britain—and to de- 
clare the expediency of consolidating all existing acts uponthe subject. On 
wood imported into the Colonies he proposed to place no duty. Such a tax 
not only checked the comforts and the industry of the West Indies, but enhan- 
ced the price of production there, and consequently the cost of sugar to the 
home consumer. On other articles he would propose two sets of duties, one 
fixed and one ad valorem; the schedules of which duties he then read and ex- 
plained. 
Mr. GLADSTONE moved the first resolution. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE expressed his unalloyed satisfaction at the measure 
of Government, admitting that the alterations it had undergone since he him- 
self had brought it forward last year were improvements. He felt, too, that 
this measure greatly advanced another object of the late Ministers—the re- 
form of the duties levied in this country on Colonial produce, especially sugar 
and coffee. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL objected only to that part of the plan which went 
to introduce a duty upon corn imported from the United States into the Ca- 
nadas : it should be very deliberately considered. The consequence would 
be the formation of a party in the Canadian Legislature opposed to all free 
trade ; and it would encourage an expectation among those who desired 
monopoly in the colony, which it would be difficult to deal with. As to the 
rest, he was glad to see the assent of the present Ministers to the policy of their 
predecessors. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL reminded the House that he had supported Mr. Labou- 
chere’s measure last year, as an act of justice to the West Indies. 
After some further remarks, the motion was agreed to; the House resumed ; 
and Mr. GLADSTONE stated that he should proceed with the measure on the 
21st. 

THE CORN-LAWS. 

House of Commons, Feb 9. 

The House was filled in every part long before the usual time for commenc- 
ing public business. About five o’clock, Sir ROBERT PEEL, who had taken 
his place afew minutes before, moved that the paragraph in the Queen's 
Speech relating to the Corn-laws be read by the Clerk. ‘This having been done, 
and the House having resolved itself into Committee to consider the laws re- 
lating to Corn. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL proceeded to explain the measure which he was about 
to introduce for their modification. He would not excite the hope that his mea- 
sure would tend materially and immediately to mitigate the existing commercial 
distress, produced by a combination of causes. He had before seen depres- 
sions as great, and revivals of prosperity almost as sudden and extraordinary as 
those depressions ; and to the operation of natural causes he confidently looked 
for such a revival. Sir Robert briefly enumerated the causes to which he assign- 
ed the embarrassment, which had been in operation for the last four or five 
years,—the stimulus given to great undertakings by the connexion between 
joint stock banks and our manufacturing establishments ; the immigration of la- 
bourers from the agricultural districts to the manufacturing, and consequent 
building speculations ; the immense increase of mechanical power; the reaction 
of monetary difficulty produced by similar causes in the United States, and the 
diminished demand for our manufactures there ; interruption of commerce with 
China ; the war-alarm in Europe, and stagnation of commerce consequent upon 
it. He did not think that any alteration of the Corn-laws could be a remedy 
for some of the evils inseparable from these causes. ‘ Extend your foreign 
commerce as you may, depend upon it that it is not a necessary consequence 
that the means of employment for manual labour will be proportionate to that 
extension.” The hand-loom weavers were an instance of the disastrous effects 
upon particular classes of those sudden improvements in machinery which pro- 
duced the general wealth of the country ; a hard but inevitable condition. 
It was Sir Robert's firm belief, that total repeal of the Corn-laws would 
aggravate the manufacturing distress, by adding to it agricultural distress ; 
the prosperity of the two classes being identified. There are advantages in a 
fixed duty, which do not apply to a variable duty ; but the objection to the prin- 
ciple of imposing any duty on corn was equally applicable to both. Nor cou'd 
a fixed duty be permanent. He did not think that they could impose any amount 
of fixed duty, sufficient for the protection of agriculture in years of average 
supply, which they could determinately and fixedly impose in times of distress 
and scarcity. Jn considering the question, it became a matter of importance to 
consider what is the probability that thiscountry could supply its own population 
with corn from its own resourees— Now, I am not prepared to admit that this 
country is unable in ordinary years to supply its own population. If I formed 
my judgment from the circumstances of the last four years, I should have been 
compelled to conclude that we were dependent on foreign supply for a great 
proportion of our consumption : [ should have been compelled to come to this 
conclusion, because the average of the last four years’ importation of foreign 
corn into this country was 2,300,000 quarters. But if we take a longer period 
—if we take twelve or thirteen years, then it would appear that on the whole 
the annual average importation of foreign corn was very considerably smaller. 
In proof of this, I beg to state, that taking the quantities of wheat and wheaten 
flour imported in those years, it appeared that the whole did not amount to more 
than 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 of quarters: from July the 5th 1828 to January 
the Ist 1841, the whole quantity of wheat and wheaten flour entered for home 
consumption was 13,475,000 quarters. No doubt, during the last ten years,the 
population was greater than it was during the preceding ten years; but that 
increase had not been of such magnitude as to occasion a greatly increased de- 
mand. The great corn-producing countries of Europe are in the same parallel 
of latitude with this country, and are effected by the same causes; so that it 
will be found as a general result, that an abundant harvest here is contempora- 
neous with an abundant harvest abroad. When there is an abundant supply in 
the market, if a slight additional quantity of corn is brought in it produces a 
very great effect. A! experience tends to convince me that, with respect to 
corn, fluctuations must arise in consequence of the various produce of different 
seasons ; and that we could not calculate entirely on steadiness of price arising 
from a supply from abroad. No law passed could insure a steadiness of price 
when there was a deficient harvest here and a defieient harvest abroad. ‘Take 
the United States, which were not subject to the operation of our Cora-laws, 
and there you will find, that, in consequence of the fluctuations of seasons,there 
have been great fluctuations of price—indeed, as great as in this country. In 
Prussia, I find that in rye—a species of grain not affected by our Corn- 
laws—there is as great a fluctuation in price as there is in the price of 
wheat in this country! These fluctuations must depend so much on the 
seasons that I am of opinion that no law can guard against them.” He 
came to the conclusion that it was not advisable for Parliament to alter 
the principle of the existing law ; and the alteration which he proposed 
went on the principle of retaining a duty on corn varying inversely with 
the price of corn in the home-market; and the maintenance of that prin- 
ciple necessarily involves the maintenance of a system of averages 
Various proposals for alterations of the system had been submitted to Govy- 
ernment, and duly considered. It had been proposed that returns of averages 
should te made only by the growers ; but that would be impossible with Scotch 
and Irish wheat, and to exclude that would have a material effect in raising the 
price The great secret of preventing fraud was to remove the temptation to 
it. The proposal of Government with respect to the taking of the averages 
was this—** We shall propose to take the averages in the present mode, from 
the factor, the miller, or the purchaser. We shall propose that the duty of 
collecting the returns shall devolve on the Excise. Th 
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turns are to be made. At present one hundred and fifty towns are named in 
the Corn Act, from which returns are received. In this number of one hun- 
dred and fifty, many considerable towns are not included. Towns have grown 
up since the passing of that act which have become market-towns, where large 
quantities of corn are sold. We propose, therefore, not to leave any discre- 
tionary power in any executive authority to add towns ; but in the bill we shall 
introduce we propose to name the principal towns having corn-markets, which 
are not included in the one hundred and fifty towns of the Corn Act. The 
more we can widen the range from which to collect the corn-returns, the 
greater security do we realize against the averages being improperly influenced 
by combinations, and the greater the facility presented in determining what is 
the average, by ascertajning the price of coru in the largest possible number 
of market-towns. We shall propose to limit the number of these towns, as 
at present, to England and Wales. ‘The three precautions, then, which we 
thus propose to bring forward, as the most effective against fraud in the 
averages, are these,—first, to widen the range from which the averages are 
to be taken; secondly, to employ responsible officers, acting under the au- 
thority of a public body, for the purpose of collecting these returns. But 
the main security which we rely on as providing against fraud, is such 
an alteration in the duty as shall diminish the temptation to commit fraud.”, 
He now approached the most important part of the subject, the amount of pro- 
tection to be given to the produce of this country—‘*‘ At the present time, the 
House is aware, the duty varies in this way: when the price is 59s and under 
60s., the duty is 27s. ; it then diminishes 1s. in duty with every ls. increase in 
price, until corn reaches the price of between 66s. and 67s., when the duty is 
20s. 8d.; it then falls 2s. in duty with the increase in price, so that when the 
price is between 68s. and 69s. the duty is 16s. 8d.; at 70s. the duty is 13s. 8d., 
and at 71s. 10s. 8d. ; it then falls 4s. with each increase of price, so that at 73s. 
it is 2s. 8d., and at 73s. and upwards, ls. and no more. The main objection 
which has been urged to that mode of levying the duty is this—that the reduc- 
tion of duty is so rapid that it holds out temptations to fraud. For instance, at 
60s. the duty is 26s. 8d. ; at 73s. the duty 1s. only ; so that between 60s. and 
73s. there is an increase of price of 14s. and a decrease of duty of 25s. 8d., af- 
fording a great inducement to fraud, or to combinations for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the averages, giving, as it did, to parties so inclined, the advantage in 
the sale of one quarter of wheat of no less that 38s. 8d. At 66s. the duty is 20s. 
8d.; so that even between 66s. and 73s. there is an inducement to parties to 
hold back corn of 7s. inthe price and 19s. 8d. in tae duty, making a total amount 
of pecuniary inducement to retain the article of 26s. 8d. At 66s. the induce- 
ment to retain corn in the hope of its rising to 70s. is 4s. in price and 10s. m 
duty ; atotal inducement of 14s. At. 70s. price, the inducement for retain- 
ing corn till it reaches 73s., is 3s, price and 9s. duty ; together 12s. ‘Thus the 
consumer is injured, by the withholding of corn until it is dearer; the revenue, 
by the forced reduction of duty ; the agriculturalist, by the withholding of corn 
until it has reached the highest price, which is then snatched from him, 
and his protection defeated ; while commerce suffers from the uncertainty.” 
The scale of duties which he had to propose had been devised with the desire 
to protect agriculture, but to facilitate as far as possible a commerce in corn 
with other countries. The two points to be aimed at were, to determine the 
price which would encourage the home growth of corn, and that at which fo- 
reign corn might safely be admitted—* [f we take the average of wheat that 
determines the commutation of tithe, the principle on which the Tithe Bill goes 
—the average, namely, of seven years, on which all the calculations in that 
respect are founded—I found that the price of wheat was about, on an aver- 
age, 56s. 8d. If we take the average of wheat for the last ten years, that 
average is, I think, about 56s. 11d. But in this average there enters the aver- 
age of the last three years; during which, corn was certainly higher than, I 
think, any one can wish to sec it again. Now, for myself, I should say, that 
for the agricultural interest, as far as I can form a yudgment—I should say, that 
if the price of wheat in this country could always be near a certain amount, 
and its oscillations be limited to something between 54, nd 58s., I do not be- 
lieve that it would be for the interests of agriculture that the price should be 
beyond that. But all calculations of this kind must be exceedingly vague ; 
and when I speak of this average, I do not mention it as the pivot on whieh a 
remunerating price should turn, or as a price that the Legislature can guaran- 
tee ; for I know very well that it is impossible for any legislative arrangements 
to guarantee any price of corn whatever—it is quite beyond our power. By a 
fixed duty, or any other duty, we could not guarantee it; and an over-abun- 
dance may so reduce the corn that it may be placed under the reach of the Le- 
gislature. In 1835, when you had what some thought a nominal protection of 
64s., the average price of ol here did not exceed 39s. 8d. The idea of de- 
termining that a certain sum is necessary as a remunerating price, or to give 
the agriculturist any freedom of protection, I hold to be mere fallacy and delu- 
sion. ‘The quality of the land, the rent paid, a thousand other considerations, 
enter into this question; and nothing can be more futile than to attempt to de- 
fine what the price should be.” Greater difficulties occur in fixing the value of 
foreign corn; for its qualities as compared with that of England, freight, dis- 
tance, and other considerations, all disturbed the calculation. Sir Robert now 
described hs own scale— 

Whenever the average price of Wheat, made up and published in the man- 
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He then described the nature of the changes with respect to other grain than 
wheat—‘ The proportions of the existing law are these—assuming wheat to 
be valued at 100, then barley is taken at 53,oats at 40, and rye, peas, and beans 
at 58. Supposing the price of wheat to be 56s., the duty will be 16s.; if bar- 
ley be 29s., the duty will be 9s.; if oats be at 22s., the duty will be 6s. 3d. ; 
and if rye, pees, and beans be 32s., the duty will be 10s. 34d. [am not aware 
of any reason for altering those proportions which 1 find established with re- 
spect to other grain than wheat in the existing law.” The maximum duty on 
oats, with a price of 19s., would be 8s. ; on barley, at 26s., lls. ‘* The law 
regulating the import of British Colonial wheat is at present to this effect. 
British Colonial wheat and flour may be imported into this country at a duty of 
5s. whenever the price of British wheat is below 67s. ; when British wheat ex- 
ceeds 67s., Colonial whicat is admissible at a duty of 6d.a quarter. I propose 
to give the same advantages to Colonial wheat with respect to admission 
that are to be given to other wheat. Considering that that sudden drop-in the 
duty from 5s. to 6d., on aceount of the difference of a shilling in the price, is 
at variance with the principle of the law which we seek to establish, namely, 
as equable and uniform a reduction of duty as possible, we propose to make 
this arrangement with respect to Colonial wheat—that when the price of Bri- 
tish wheat is under 55s., the duty per quarter on Colonial wheat shall be 5s. 
When the price is from 54s. to 56s., the duty on Colonial wheat to be 4s.; 56s. 
to 57s., 3s.; 57s. to 58s., 2s.; 58s. and upwards, 1s.; this removes thie sudden 
fall in the amount of duty on Colonial wheat which takes place under the ex- 
isting law, but leaves to that wheat the advantage of the reduction made in fa- 
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1} additional protection, I am willing to admit, 


vour of other corn. With respect to flour, [ propose to adopt the same 
calculation, aud to admit it on the same terms as those proposed for wheat)” 
He disclaimed all idea of legislating for particular interests—‘* Itis my belief, 
ind the belief of my colleagues, that it is of the highest importance for this 

} country—of the highest importance for the welfare of all classes——that you 
should take precautions to insure that the main source of your supply of food 
| should be derived from domestic agriculture I believe that any additional 
ce which you pay for that purpose ts not to be, a d cannot be, vindicated as 

or premium to agriculture;, Yon are entitled to place sucha daty on 


gn corn as is equivalent.to special burdens borne by agriewlture;: but any 
can only be vindicated on the 
es of the comnpunity. I consider it 
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ditional’ sum for domestic produce, to obtain security against the calamities | Sir E. Knatchbull ; on the opposition, Mr. C. Wood, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Clay, 
= con coane enue alto ether, or in great part, dependent upon Mr. Childers, Mr. Williams, Mr. Ward, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. E. Buller, Mr. 
foreigners. My belief is, that the Seedhiine of seasons will continue to take Bernal, ent P eT ta and hg b ton A RE AS oho 
Whatever law you may pass, you will have occasionally deficient har-; Sir R , recollecting how Lord John Russe 1 ; 
place y A soon i i ill often be defi- | in government, to call on the opposition for a precise statement of their own 
vests; and you must expect that harvests in other countries wit & oct had d h specific declaration from Lord John Russell ; 
ient at the same time with your own. If you should find yourself, therefore, plans, had expected some such specific declaration from 1, sell ; 
—_ : y h import as four or five millions of | but the noble lord now moved only an abstract resolution, under which, how- 
pe eg Toe saa ta deheuat inceast dheshd be a general one, | ever, the project of a fixed duty lurked ; and it was difficult to understand 
then you may depend on it that the interest of self-preservation will prevail in | how that resolution could be supported by the enemies of all duty. Lord John 
; : . . impediments will be placed on exporta- | should have acted on his old precedent of 1833, and moved that no settlement 
those foreign countries over all others: impe ; , P hei ld be satisfactory which did not involve a fixed duty; but probably there 
tion, and their own domestic produce will be applied to the sustenance of their a re 4 by . ee aah “ - Ae 7 te - o4 Pe 
own people. I certainly could not be a party—not on account of the special } could be no renewal of the “compact alliance’ upon ‘dh had H aber 
interests of all classes—I say I could not be a party to any law the effect of the object should be the welfare of the whole ad * ; e ha He err: ais 
which would be to make this country prrmanently dependent on foreign coun- | present en because he thought it better for t P| w = peop e ey “ 
tries for a considerable portion of its food. That it must ina series of years be than a fixed duty. Lord John Russell himself seeme 4 e = ting t - ae 
ionally dependent on foreign countries, I cannot deny. There may be | for the sliding duty, but made his slide all at once, and droppe cig t shillings 
as, + h nsiderable portion must come from foreign countries ; | 10 the duty on arise of two shillings in the price. Here was an inducement to 
many years ‘ic aa een ale Ohi try, on the average of years, may | the speculator to hold back corn for arise! Sir R. Peel then pointed out some 
— - pe a pe mao qiauingiia. os gi hy conclusion OSit Robert said | of the discrepancies of his opponents ; for instance, Mr. Labouchere had said 
Dat i considered the present not an unfavourable time to consider the sub- the aw mode of taking the averages would raise — 5. less than 5s. ; 
iect : there was no great stock of foreign corn on hand to alarm the growers ; Lord Worsley contended that it would not raise them at all. Between opinions 
the recess, notwithstanding the distress, had been marked by unusual calm ; mw cepeen extremes, he hoped and believed he had — “se ne 
there was no popular violence to interrupt legislation ; and there was a dispo- | Wile = arene men of all classes would be willing re, tale ie a po ost 
sition to view any proposal for the adjustment of the question with calmness and | sirous i wang S little popularity by enunciating showy es : ; e oe 
moderation. hether his proposition were accepted or rejected, he hoped so neglecting practical improvement. How — thousan a of fami te: 
that the question would be adjusted in the way most consistent with the per- | were there, whose very existence depended on a cautious procedure in = 
enemas teatieen atoll elneess. rence to a law so long established and involving investments so extensive: T'o 
No other member spoke. ‘The debate was fixed for Monday ; and the House | rouse a sense of injustice among these great multitudes would be to excite the 
adjourned soon after eight o'clock. worst prejudice against your own principles of free trade. The true object was 
February 14. | to exchange asystem of prohibition fora system of protection. Every duty 
Lord J. RUSSELL said that, in the present position of the subject, with an al- would, under some circumstances, be a prohibition. American corn, the noble 
most universal assent to the proposition that some alteration was desirable, the | lord had said, would cost 47s. ; therefore when prices in England were . er. 
cry of “‘ No surrender” was at an end, and the question came to be merely as to | even a fixed duty of 8s. would be a prohibition upon American com. Sir R. 
the terms of the capitulatiou. The change, then, should be made on sound | Peel then entered into a detailed analysis of the operation of his vege on 
principles—should be satisfactory, as far as possible, to the now-suffering por- peints. | He admitted that the country could not be made absolutely a ent 
tion of ourcommunity, and should be such as would not probably be soon dis- of foreign grain, but he would have her importation supplemental only, we not 
turbed again. Trade in general, and particularly trade in the articles of food | substantial and primary. He compared his own scale with — a 7 
was not a fit subject for legislation. It was true that where the agricultural inter- ceded it, and showed in detail its advantage over them all. “ me 1 id 
est bore peculiar burdens, it might be just to give them peculiar protections ; opponents said, en up your alteration, and let -¥ = pot ge one 4 we 
but government were not professing now to act on that principle, but on the | not consent to leave them that grievance. Lord — Fe % Fm s. uty, 
principle of making England independent of foreign countries for her supply of | but the noble lord s own allies would not suffer euc 1 a duty to be permanent ; 
food. There were other articles as essential to the people’s subsistence as | and Lord John himself, citing Lord Bacon, had affirmed the inexpediency of 
food itself. Thus, a stoppage in the supply of American cotton, or of silk,or of | @DY change except such as would carry a settlement. Perhaps in ehpverie!! “walt 
wool, would throw millions at once out of employment. It was isnpossible to | ty Sense it might have been better to let the law alone ; but ministers had other 
secure the independence of the country in such asense. But, moreover, the and higher views. They had not conferred beforehand with their supporters. 
means now attempted for making the country independent of foreigners for her They expected some dissatisfaction in some quarters, but they looked to find 
supply of food would not effect their object. ‘They would so stimulate egricul- their ultimate reward in the approbation of moderate men, and the benefit of 
ture as to produce a glut in favourable times—then, for want of an outlet for all classes of the country. "3 net 
such artificial production, a check would follow till that production were lowered Lord PALMERS TON Tepresented the measure as universally dissatisfacto- 
to the wants of average years—and thus, in unfavourable seasons, you would | TY: The silence with which the first statement of it had been received by the 
still be left with a deficient supply. The only benefit would be in time of war ; | 8¥pporters of government was its condemnation—‘ dum silent, clamant. Mi- 
and yet even this was doubtful ; for during our mortal struggle with Napoleon | nisters had not taken the course of gratifying either party. Still he was aware 
we were able to import 2,000,000 quarters in one year. If, as Sir Robert Peel | that the measure would be carried—silence gives consent. He was favourable 
had observed, the variations of the seasons in the north of Europe were nearly | t @ fixed duty ; not, however, for the protection to agriculture, for he objected 
coincident with those of England, so as to give little chance of abundance from to all protection, The consumer was not called on to insure other producers 
Poland or Prussia in years of domestic scarcity, enlarge your commerce and | 4g@inst the contingencies of their callings. His view of a duty was,that it should 
stretch its arms from the Black Sea to America. To the now proposed sliding be raised for revenue alone. Sir Robert Peel had stated no reasons for making 
scale he would object, in the first place, that it was too high; it amounted to | Such a change as this unless it were that agriculture had actually more protec- 
prohibition. Here he entered into details to show that corn from Dantsic or tion than it could make use of. The fixed duty would have been better for the 
Odessa could not be imported under 45s. 6d. ; and that from America it could not | Mterests of our exports, better for the regularity of the supply,better for the em- 
come but at about the same price,or perhaps 6d. lower—a cost which,amounting | ployment of British shipping. It was idle to talk about independence of fo- 
with the 20s, duty, to 65s. or 65s. 6d., was absolutely prohibitory. To be sure, | 7@iguers in a country where some millions of the people exist but by foreign 
the duty would fall as the home price rose ; but until the home price should rise | Commerce. Ireland has been a corn-exporting country, and yet her ong had 
above 61s.,he did not think the decrease of duty would be sufficient to let in any starved, because they had not the means of purchasing the very corn they rais- 
foreign corn. On the plan of a sliding scale, the advantage, when there was ed. , 
any, was reaped by the speculator, not by the grower or the consumer; and no to itself, while the wants of almost all nations were the same! It was in order 
alteration in the taking of the averages would correct this. Witha fixed duty that man might be dependent upon man—that commerce might make him hap- 
you would have a regular trade in goods which you would send out to pay for | Pier, wiser, and better. Then came the presumptuous folly of the dealers in 
corn; but under the sliding scale, whenever you require a supply of corn on a | protection attempting to substitute the puny shackles ot ther own legislation 
sudden, you must send out bullion for want of any regular channels to receive | for the great and beneficial laws of nature. W hatever the issue of this debate, 
your exports in any other kind: then, the bank contracts its issues, and the he looked forward, at no distant period, to the maturity of better principles and 
whole commercial world is embarrassed. Nature herself had, perhaps, forbid- better results. ee L , 
den a very steady price ; but the difficulty imposed by nature was increased by |, Phe house then proceeded to a division,when the numbers were—F or the ori- 
your bad legislation. The sliding scale had been fruitful in frauds contrived to | ginal motion, 349 ; for the amendment, 226. Majority, 123. 
raise the averages. It had another mischief—that it excluded us from the mar- | THE CASE OF THE CREOLE. 
kets of America. Speculators durst not import from so distant a country, lest | House of Lords, Feb. 14, 1842. 
meanwhile the duty should have changed. He expatiated on the growing en-| Lord BROUGHAM said he had now to bring under the notice of their lord- 
largement of the American markets, and exhorted the house to embrace them, ships the motion of which he had given notice on a former evening, fur the pro- 
not only for their intrinsic benefits, but for the relief of our suffering population, | duction of any correspondence which might have taken place between his no- 
and trust for our independence to the power of ournavy. He thought a moder- | ble friend (the Earl of Aberdeen) opposite and the American Government as 
ate fixed duty might be expedient, but not exceeding the protection necessary | to the ship Creole. In bringing this subject under the consideration of their 
to countervail the peculiar burdens of agriculture. He cited the report of the | lordships, he would state that since he had mentioned the subject on the first 
committee of 182] as an authority in his favour, and appealed to the general night of the session he had again considered it in all its bearings, and after 
opinions of Mr. Huskisson on the subject of free trade. Perhaps, in one parti- having examined all the authorities respecting it, not in the expectation that he 
cular, the plan of Government was to be commended—in its discontinuance of | should find anything which could alter the opinion he had given on the first 
all duty above a certain price. The present distress of the manufacturing dis- | evening, but tosee whether anything in the shape of a doubt could present it- 
tricts, if not wholly caused by these laws, was aggravated by them. Of late, | self, nothing of the kind had occurred to him. On the contrary, the more he 
since wages had fallen, the labourer had less surplus to lay out on anything but | considered 1t the more confirmed he felt in his first opinion, as to the right of 
food : if, therefore, his food were made cheaper, he would consume more of | one nation to demand of another a subject who had taken refuge in it, having 
other articles, and the manufacturer, having a better market abroad, weuld send | committed, or being charged with, or even convicted of an offence, in the na- 
more articles thither. ‘The present measure would do nothing for the relief of | tion claiming him. In considering this right, even supposing it to exist by 
distress ; it had the evils of the old system, with the additional evil of an inno- | treaty between two countries, yet there would still another question arise, 
vation. Whatever might be afterwards resolved, at all events, this should be | namely, whether the municipal law of either country armed it with the power 
rejected now. ‘The public would not think the house impartial in such a scheme, | to carry the treaty into execution; for, unless such power were given by the 
and the legislature would suffer in the people’s estimation by the adoption of it. | municipal law, the treaty would be useless and of no effect. It was clear, 
He concluded witha resolution that the house was not prepared to adopt the then, that one nation could not in fairness demand of another to deliver up one 
measure. of its subjects who had taken refuge in that nation, even, as he had said, when 
Mr. GLADSTONE congratulated Lord John upon the improved maturity of | that subject was charged with the commission of a crime in his own country. 
his views, since the Noble Lord was now almost a convert to the minimum duty. | Suppose, then, a treaty to have been signed between England and America, the 
Lord John proposed that the duty should be fixed at 8s. till the price reached | object of which was an admission of the right of each to demand the surrender 
73s., when it should fall to 1s. This would make it the speculator’s interest, | of any of its subjects who might have taken refuge with the other, though he 
when scarcity was impending, to force up the price to 73 by fraudulent aver- | was not aware that any such existed, but suppose it had been agreed to, and 
ages because till that point he would get no reduction at all; whereas, on Sir was to be binding reciprocally on both, it would still be useless and inoperative 
Robert Peel’s plan, the consideration of the more certain though more moderate | until the municipal law armed the executive with the power of carrying it into 
reduction of Is, at each step, would check the temptation to that extreme re- | effect. He thought that a sufficient distinction had not been made between the 
sort. Lord John had said, that under Sir Robert’s plan the merchant could not | two cases—the question of treaty, and that of the municipal law. If, then, no 
purchase from so distant a country as America, for fear of a fresh change inthe | such municipal law as he had referred to existed here, the Government of this 
scale before the corn could come in ; but so under Lord John’s suggestion, after country had no power to surrender up any person who had taken refuge in it, 

















the 8s. had dropped to one shilling, the speculator might find on the arriva! of | whether alien or subject, for that made no difference whatever as to the princi- | 


the importations that it had leaped up again to 8s. Thus the most forcible of | ple. He might refer to the treaties between this country and America of 1793 
the objections against the Government scheme, that of the exclusion of the and of 1802. ‘Those might have been very proper treaties, but it was impossi- 
American markets, was equally applicable to the scheme of Lord John himself; | ble they could have been acted on until the law gave the power to carry them 


nay,even more applicable: for if by the time of the corn’s arrival the price had fal- | into effect. The only doubt that had arisen in his mind with respect to the | 


whereas on Lord Johii’s | case of the Creole was the allegation made, that a case of piracy had been 


len back even as low as 66s., the duty would be but 6s. ; 
plan, it would then be 8s. The real objection to the existing law, as it affected | committed. That certainly would make a serious difference in the case. The 
America, was not that there was some variation,but that the variation was so enor- | case of piracy stood in two respects in a very different position from any other 
mously rapid, and that objection the government proposal would go far to ob- | where the charge was against an alien to this country for crimes alleged to have 
viate. He admitted that a fixed duty would encourage exportation of manu- | been comand in his own. For though in any such case this country would 
factures; but there was no very close relation between our exports to foreign | have no power to seize, or detain, or give him up, yet in the case of piracy it 
countries and the corn we might take from them. They, too, had their restric- | had such power, and would be fully warranted in its exercise. It had even the 
tive policies (of which he gave examples), and he objected to legislate upon | power to try and punish the crime of piracy, though committed by an alien in 
the wild speculation of their making sudden changes in their entire system, for | another country, so that there was no risk of his escaping without punishment ; 
the sake of imitating us. He dij not believe that the late drains of our cur- | but incase of any other crime (even murder) committed in a foreign country we 
rency could have been prevented by a fixed duty; they must have followed as | had no power to seize or detain the party seeking shelter here, or even to deliver 
necessary consequences, trom a succession of bad harvests, whatever the law of | him up. When he stated what was our municipal law in this respect, as be- 
import duty had been. In a choice of difficulties, it was no light objection | tween this country and America, he was far from thinking that it was a state of 
against the scheme of a fixed duty that it was an entire novelty. Mr. Huskis- | law which ought to be allowed to continue. The rights of justice, of social 
son, once favourable to it, had altered his opinion, and embraced the principle of | intercourse, and good neighbourhood, required, in bis opinion, that between 
agraduatedscale. But it was alsoa delusion; forata high price it could never | countries bordering one on another, such as America and England with refe- 
be maintained. The Noble Lord himself had to-night abandoned his fixed posi- | rence to her colonies, and in Europe, France and England, and Hoiland and 
tion, and, transcending all the former jumps, had leaped 8s. at one bound. | Belgium, there ought to be laws on each side reciprocally giving to the other 
The maximum of 20s. was certainly a high one ; but it was adopted on the | power to demand and secure gross offenders who had committed crimes in the 


two grounds of the peculiar burdens borne by agriculture, and of the large in- | one country and fled for shelter into the other. 


He could hardly imagine how 
vestments which a violent change would annihilate. 


' A uniform protection | the amicable intercourse between two bordering and friendly nations could be 
could not be given to corn as it could and was to other articles, because at high | maintained without each arming the other with such power. ‘That such a mu- 
prices of corn no duty could be maintained ; therefore, at low prices it was | nicipal law ought to exist between neighbouring and friendly states no one 
just tagive a duty which would be an effectual protection. He trusted that | would deny who wished to see their friendly intercourse permanent ; but that 
the measure now to be introduced would work a great improvement, without | no such power existed by the municipal law of this country no lawyer who had 
that sort of tutal revolution which all must deprecate, and which, with refer-| considered the subject could for a moment entertain any doubt. ‘I: was said 
ence to this particular subject, had been denounced with peculiar emphasis by | that about 20 years ago a municipal law was passed in the State of New York 
Lord Melbourne on Lord Fitzwilliam’s motion in June, 1840. Between the by which it had a right to claim from the adjoining province of Canada any of 
opposite extremes of those who thought with the Anti-Corn-Law Convention | its citizens who had been convicted of felony, or ‘against whoin a bill for a fe- 
and those who thought with the Agricultural Association of Boston, he hoped | lony had been found, and who sought refuge there ; and thata reciprocal right 
that the measure of government was a fair medium ; and that it would give | was given to Canada under similar circumstances. A similar law had been 
relief toconsumers, steadiness to prices, an increase to foreign trade, and a passed in Belgium with respect to France, but it could operate only in cases 
general improvement to the condition of the country. where certain proceedings had already taken place with respect to ‘the party 

The debate continued three nights. The speakers on the ministerial side | claimed, and where the claim was made within a fixed time. It was, he re- 
were Mr. Liddell, Mr. Ferrand, Captain Hamilton, Captain Rous, Mr. O. Gore,| peated, most desirable that some such law should exist between all bordering 
Sir W. James, Mr. Scots, Mr. Christmas, Lord Sandon, Mr. Christopher, and ‘ states, but unless in cases where such laws were in force, no nation had a right 








to claim its subject from another. Having stated these grounds of his opinion 
as to our want of such power, he would not trespass further on theirlordships, 
but would submit his motion. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN begged to state, in answer to the question of his 
novdle and learned friend, that communications had taken place between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of the Bahamas on the subject to 
which his motion referred ; and perhaps his noble and learned friend would not 

ress his motion at the present'stage of the transaction, when he informed the 
sean what had been the course pursued by the Government on the subject. 
As their lordships might well imagine, the Government had given to the case 
its most serious consideration, and had availed itself of all the legal assistance 
which was desirable respecting it, and they came to the conclusion, that by the 
laws of this country there was no machinery, or authority, for bringing those 
persons to trial for mutiny or murder, and still less for delivering them up. Ac- 
cordingly orders were sent out by the Secretary for the Colonies for releasing 
those persons who had hitherto been detained. It was possible that there might 
exist some law in part of our North American Colonies by which those parties 
might be brought to trial. If so it could be acted on, but he must say that he 
was not aware of the existence of any such; and if it didnot exist orders had 
been sent to discharge the men. 

Lord DENMAN said.that as his noble and learned friend had put off this mo- 
tion from Friday in consequence of his absence, he felt called upon to offer a 
few words on it. He believed he might say that all Westminster-hall, includ- 
ing the judicial bench, were of the same opinion as that now expressed by the 
noble earl (of Aberdeen), and of his noble and learned friend near him, that 
there was nothing in the law of England which would authorise its Govern- 
ment in giving up persons who had been charged with crimes in a foreign state, 
and sought ie 5 here. When the alien law was before Parliament, the 
same opinion had been held by men of different political opinions on other 
points. Amongst these there was one strongly expressed by Sir C. Wetherell 
that he could not avoid reading it to their lordships :—* If aliens were sent 
out of this country because they were unpopular at foreign courts, the powers 
of the act were absurd. That they should be accused of offences in foreign 
countries was no reason for refusing them protection here. ‘The regicides of 
Louis XVI., if they had sought shelter here, ought not to have been sent away ; 
exiles for crime ought to find an asylum in this country.” This, however, was 
not a new doctrine. There was a passage in Lord Coke to the same effect in 
principle, and which could not be read without interest :—* It is holden, and 
so hath been resolved, that kingdoms in league with one another are sanctua- 
ries for servants or subjects flying for safety from one kingdom to another, and 
upon demand made by them are not by the laws and liberties of kingdoms to 
be delivered ; and this (some hold) is grounded upon the law in Deuterono- 
my, Von trades novum servum domino suo, avi ad te confugerit. When Queen 
Elizabeth’s ambassador demanded of the Frenck King, Morgan and others of 
her subjects that had committed treason against her, he answered, that if they 
acted in France he would proceed against them, adding, Omnia regna profu- 
gis esse libera, regum interesse ul sui quisque reyni libertate, tucatur ; and 
appealing to Elizabeth’s own conduct in affording an asylum to the Prince de 
Condé, and other Huguenots, who had been in arms against the French crown.” 
These opinions were not confined to the lawyers of this country, but the same 
principles had been laid down by some of the most eininent judges in America 
—men distinguished by their profound erudition, and from whose valuable 
works on great legal questions the greatest benefit had been derived by ail who 





Why was the earth divided into zones, each having pioductions peculiar | 


had consulted them. He would read one extract from the works of one of 
| those eminent lawyers which bore strongly on the present case :—** Chancellor 
| Kent, in his Commentaries on American Law (1836), appears to incline to the 
opinion of Grotius and Vattel,against that of other eminent jurists, that persons 
accused of crimes ought to be delivered up to the country where they are ac- 
cused ; and one case appears to have been decided by himself when he held 
his office in conformity with that doctrine. (But the peculiar constitution of 
federal government, comprehending many states with various laws, renders any 
decision, however respectable, of less authority, till all the peculiar provisions 
existing when it was made are fully canvassed.) But Justice Story, in his 
more recent edition of the Conflict of Laws (1841), concludes a discussion on 
this subject by citing the passage from Lord Coke, adding that one chief jus- 
tice in America has adhered to the same doctrine in a very elaborate judg- 
ment; that the resoning of another chief justice, in a leading case, leads to the 
| same conclusion, and that it stands indirectly confirmed by a majority of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, in a very recent case of the 
deepest interest.” The same principles were held in the laws of England, 
which, as he had already stated, had no machinery by which the subjects of an- 
other state seeking refuge here could be given up to the country to which they 
belonged. He would therefore venture respectfully to warn Secretaries of 
State not to infringe upon this most important principle, for they could not sieze 
or detain aliens seeking refuge here without subjecting themselves to actions for 
| damages for false imprisonment, and without subjecting themselves to the still 
| greater responsibility of perhaps a charge of murder; for if a man attempted 
to seize such alien under such authority he might resist, and if in resisting his 
death ensued, those who ordered his arrest and detention would be liable to be 
tried for murder. He (Lord Denman) fully concurred with his noble friend 
(Lord Brougham,) in thinking, that it would be most desirable that some law 
should exist between friendly nations, by which persons belonging to one, and 
convicted of grievous crimes, and taking shelter in the other, might be given 
up; but this could take place only between nations, each of which regarded 
the laws of the other in the treatment of criminal offenders to be founded in 
strict justise. For instance, America would refuse to give up to England an 
Englishman charged with forgery, because America did not regard that as a 
capital offence punishable with death, as was the case until lately in England, 
and could not, therefore, approve of our system of punishment in that respect. 
There were, besides, other circumstances which would render it almost impos- 
sible for England and America to agree to some reciprocal municipal law on 
the subject of criminal offenders, the subjects of either, seeking refuge in the 
country of the other. For instance, there was slavery, which was recognised 
by the municipal law of some of the states, and, still worse, the slave-trade was 
recognized in others. Happily both were abolished in England and her colo- 
nies, and however desirable such a reciprocal law as he had referred to might 
be, slavery and the slave trade would present insurmountable obstacles to its 
adoption. He hoped, however, that we should never see the day when we 
should be called upon to act as policemen or gaolers to those who sought refuge 
on our shores. As to the persons to whose case this motion referred, he would 
say, that he was glad to find 200 fellow-men rescuing themselves from the de- 
grading state of slavery. With respect to the particular merits of the case of 
the Creole, he would not at that time in any way touch on them, because it was 
possible that the case might yet come for trial, even in this country, on the 
ground of piracy. If it should, it would no doubt be dealt with according to 
justice. On the general question of this Government not having tie power to 
deliver up those men, he repeated that he had no doubt whatever. 

Lord CAMPBELL said. that after the statement of their opinions by his two 
noble and learned friends, he should not have felt it necessary to address their 
lordships, if it had noi been stated, and widely circulated, that he had, when 
Attorney-General, advised that those men should be sent home for trial; that 
| they should be delivered up to those who had demanded them. Nothing could 
be more contrary to the fact than such a statement. He had never given any 
opinion of the kind. On the contrary he had held that by the laws of nations 
no state had a right to demand from another the surrender of any of its subjects 
who sought shelter in that other; and that inthe case of England the munici- 
pal did not authorize or enable the executive to comply with any such demand. 
It was true. that an imperfect right, or what might be called the commence- 
ment of a right, to make such demand, might be acyutred by treaty, but that 
would not justify the demand until the municipal law of a state provided the 
means for carrying the treaty into execution. Without such law there was no 
authority for giving up a refugee to any state. This was laid down by all the 
important authorities on the subject ; amongst others, M. Martin, an eminent 
professor of the University of Gottingen, had laid it down that a sovereign or 
state could punish a foreigner for crime cominitied in his dominions, or for an 
offence against his or its subject in a foreign country, but he was not to deliver 
up the subject of another sovereign or state even after his conviction of a 
crime. To send criminals, he adds, for trial from one state to another was 
never sought for, except on the ground of special treaty, followed up by the 
municipal laws ; but with respect to foreign refugees who had escaped after 
conviction of some crime in their country, no state in which they sought re- 
fuge was bound or had authority to execute punishment on them. As to the 
claim of America, Mr. Week, we believe, the American Minister at Berlin, had 
laid it down that no sovereign state was bound, except by special contract, to 
deliver up the subjects of another charged with or convicted of crime. The 
converse of such a principle would be subversive of all the rules of civilized 
states. For his (Lord Campbell’s) own part, he should like to see some gene- 
ral law enacted and held binding on all states, that each should surrender to 
the demand of the others all persons charged witi serious offences, except po- 
litical. This, however, he feared, was a rule or law which it would be difficult 
to get all nations to concur in. To show how cautious states should be in 
making such concessions one to the other reciprocally, he would mention a case 
which occurred when he was Attorney-General. A treaty had been agreed 
upon between the state of New York and the province of Canada, by which 
the Government of each agreed reciprocally to deliver up the citizens or sub- 
jects of the other against whom grand juries had found a bill, and who had 
sought refuge within the territories of the other. It happened that a slave had 
escaped from his master at New York and got to Canada. To facilitate his 
| escape, he rode a horse of his master’s for a part of the way, but turned him 
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back on his reaching the frontier. The authorities of New York well knew | 
that England would not give up a runaway slave, and that as such they could not 
claim under the treaty ; they therefore had a bill of indictment against him be- 
fore a New York grand jury for stealing the horse, though it was clear the anz- 
mus furandi was wanting. The jury, however, found a true bill against him 
for the felony, and he was claimed under the treaty. The governor, under 
such circumstances refused to give him up until he had consulted the Govern- 
ment in England. He (Lord Campbell) was consulted, and gave it as his opi- 
nion that the man ought not to be given up, as the true bill, where no felony 
had been committed, did not bring the case within the treaty. The man was 
not given _ and there the matter rested. This, he repeated, showed the ne- 
cessity of the greatest caution where reciprocal rights of surrender were ranted 
between states. As to the question about our delivering up slaves while we 
refused to recognize slavery, it was out of the question. No state had the right 
to make any such claim upon us. The slaves had sought refuge in a portion of 
British territory, and where of course slavery was not recognized; and as far 
as the principle went there was no difference between the Bahamas or Bermuda 
and Portsmouth or Plymouth. The moment the slave touched either he was 
on ground where slavery was not recognized, and from that moment he was 
free. Under these circumstances, he fully concurred in the law as laid down 
by his two noble and learned friends who had preceded him. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, he had reason to know that the noble and learned 
lords, one of whom had been Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and the 
other, who was now the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, entertained opinions 
similar to those which he and his noble and learned friend had expressed on this 
subject. He would now, with leave of the house, withdraw his motion. 

CORN LAW IN CANADA. 
February 14. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was anxious to ask a question of the nght hon. gentle- 
man the Vice-President of the Board of Trade on the bill he had introduced for 
the regulation of duties in our colonial possessions, which appeared to him to 
have a very material bearing onthe question of the English corn laws. The 
house was aware that at present the importation of corn and flour from America 
into Canada was duty free, and that, as a consequence, the Canadians were able 
to consume American flour, and send us their own flour at 5s. duty. He wish- 
ed to know whether he had rightly understood the schedule of duties that had 
been laid upon the table, and whether the right hon. gentleman proposed that 
hereafter there shonld be a duty of 3s. a quarter upon all corn imported from 
America into the Canadas. He put the question not merely on account of its 
bearing on the English corn law question, but also because there appeared to 
him to be some misapprehension out of doors as to the intention of Government 
on the subject. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right hon. gentleman had rightly understood 
the proposition. Undoubtedly the resolution as it stood did propose a duty of 
3s. a quarter on American wheat imported into Canada. That was a part of 
the scheme as announced by him on a former evening. But he had not given 
his opinion on that subject, nor had he stated whether that particular matter of 
detail in the resolutions had been irrevocably determined upon by the Govern- 
ment or not. It stood with the rest; and he was now in communication with 
parties, many of whom thought their interests were affected by different parts of 
those resolutions. When the day arrived on which he should have to ask the 
attention of the house again to the subject, he would be prepared to state 
whether the proposition would be persisted in or not. 

Poor-Law and Factory Labour.—Mr. Wortley asked Sir J. Graham what 
were the intentions of Government as to the Poor-law, and what as to the regu- 
lation of factories? Sir James Graham said, that he should propose a_ bill for 
continuing the Poor-law Commission, and that it would comprise such amend- 
ments of the existing system as might be necessary and prudent. The period 
for the introduction of such a bill must depend on the time consumed by prior 
business: as faras he yet knew, that introduction could not be before Easter. 
On the Factory question he could state, that the bill to be introduced would 
(with some alterations respecting the labour of children between nine and thir- 
teen years old, and of young persons between thirteen and eighteen,) be nearly 
the same as that of which he had found a draught in his office, prepared, he be- 
lieved, by Mr. F. Maule, in conformity with the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee. He had no intention, however, of proposing a limitation of labour to 
ten hours. Lord Ashley pressing for information on details, Sir James objected 
to entering into particulars, lest necessarily imperfect explanation should lead 
to misunderstanding. 








Ata meeting held before the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, on 
Thursday, for the purpose of ascertaining the number of votes respectively 
promised to the candidates, it appeared that there were for Mr. Garbett 921, 
for Mr. Williams 623: upon which the friends of the latter gentleman imme- 
diately withdrew him from the contest. 

Intelligence had been been received at Constantinople of the arrival of five 
French sail of the line at Smyrna, from Toulon. This movement was attri- 
buted to the state of relations between the Porte and the kingdom of Greece. 
Accounts had also arrived of a great battle in the pass of Hamish, in which 
more than an army of twenty thousand Russians was destroyed by less than five 
thousand Circassians. ‘Three thousand five hundred Russians were left dead on 
the field ; others were drowned in escaping to their ships ; and a mere remnant | 
intrenched themselves at Sotcha. ‘The Circassians lost four hundred and fifty in 
killed and wounded. 





The election of a Representative Peer of Scotland, in the room of the 
late Earl of Elgin, took place in the Picture-Gallery of Holyrood Palace on 
Wednesday. There being no contest, the Earl of Home was unanimously 
elected. 

The resignation of the Duke of Buckingham as Lord Privy Seal has caused 
much discussion. By some it is supposed to be an evidence of disunion in the 
cabinet, but we take it as the greatest proof of union..... Dr. Gilbert has been 
created Bishop of Chichester, vice Dr. Shuttleworth, deceased. ...- The King 
of Prussia left England on the 5th February, and arrived safely in his domi- 
nions..... Major General Sir George Leith died on the Ist instant, at his resi- 
dence, Portman street, London in his 76th YORE «cca The queen and her con- 
sort, with the royal infants and the court, are at present sojourning at the pa- 
vilion at Brighton. .... Major-General Sir Howard Douglas has been returned 
to Parliament for Liverpool, vice Mr. Justice Cresswell, without opposition. 

Lord Morpeth (now in this country) has lost his election for Parliament in 
the city of Dublin, having received 3435 votes, while his Tory opponent, W. | 
H. Gregory, received 3825. Gregory’s majority 390. i 

A terrible gale was experienced in England and the neighbouring waters on 
the evening of Jan. 26th. Accounts had reached Lloyd’s of the loss of 23 ves- 
sels on that dreadful night, besides which it was feared that others had founder- 
ed. Many lives were lost. Damage was done to vessels in Waterford (Ire- 
land) harbour to the amount of £12,000. 

The celebrated Count Pozzo di Borgo died lately at Paris in the 78th year of 
his age. j 

The British Ministers had declined advising the Queen to grant a pardon to 
the Chartist prisoners, Frost, Williams and Jones. : 

Prince Albert has just been appointed a Knight of the Orders of the Thistle, 
St. Patrick, and St. Michael and St. George; and as he was previously a 
Knight of the Garter and of the Bath, his Royal Highness is now a member of 
all the Orders of the country; a distinction possessed by no other person.— 
Standard. i 

The Dublin papers say that Dr. O’Brien, the Dean of Cork, is to be the new 
Irish Bishop. ’ ’ 

Brevet promotions, upon a somewhat limited scale, are to take place among | 
the medical branches of the Army and Navy.—Morning Chronicle. 


The Caledonian Mercury announces that Colonel Abercromby has resigned 
the representation of the united counties of Clackmannan and Kinross, in con- 
sequence of the state of h's health. 


Mr. Backhouse, the Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office has resigned. 
Mr. Addington, the late Minister in Spain, has been appointed in his place.— 
Globe. 

Mr. Ducrow died on Thursday night, at his house in York Road, Lambeth. 
On Saturday, he hada paralytic stroke ; and he never quite recovered the shock 
to his intellects inflicted by the late conflagration at his theatre. He was in his 
fifty-fourth year. - 

The text of the treaty concluded between the Shah of Persia and Sir John 
M' Neill, provides for the reciprocal admission of each other country’s goods and 
manufactures of every description, upon the payment in one sum, ‘* once for 
all,” of the customs-duties exacted from the most favoured European nations ; 
and the mutual cession to the subjects of either country of the privileges of the 
most favoured nation. ‘T'wo British commercial agents are to reside in Persia, 
an the capital and at Tabriz, besides one at Bushire ; and commercial agents of 
Persia are to reside at London and Bombay. 

In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. Mr. Jas. Wallack, the actor, applied to be 
discharged on bail. His debts, he stated in his schedule, amounted to 12,0751., | 

| 
| 
‘ 
‘ 











and he attributed his insolvency to the destruction of the New-York Theatre 
of which he was lessee. 


’ 


\ Bail was accepted, and the insolvent discharged 

The London papers announce the death of D. Morris, for nearly forty years 
manager and proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre ; and the marriage, at Dub- 
lin, of Mr. Charles Kean and Miss Ellen Tree 

The Duke of Cleveland is dead. He was eminent chiefly for his immense 
wealth and his exclusive devotion to the turf and the course. - 


The 7 ewe coffers left by Gustavus IIT. of Sweden, with injunctions not 


to open them until fifty years after his death, are to be opened and inspected 
with all due solemnity on the 30th of April, the King having died on the 29th 
of April, 1792. 

General Buzen, the Belgian Minister of War, committed suicide on the 4th 
of February, by shooting himself through the head with a pistol ; supposed to 
be in consequence of a publication prren =.! him with not being a Belgian by 
birth, and with having deserted from the French Army in 1807. 

The marriage of Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, the eldest son of Prince Ester- 
hazy, to Lady Sarah Frederica Caroline Villiers, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Jersey, was solemnized on Wednesday. A select circle assembled at Chandos 
House at ten in the morning; among whom were Baron Nieumann, Count St. 
Aulaire, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Westmoreland, the Countess of 
Tankerville, the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Jersey, and several of the Vil- 
liers family. The ceremony was performed according to the rites of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, in the Library of the embassy, by the Reverend Dr. 
Griffiths, Apostolical Vicar of London. After partaking of a “ morning refresh- 
ment,” the party proceeded, at about eleven o'clock, to St. George's Church, 
Hanover Square ; where they were joined by the Duke and Dutchess of Cam- 
bridge, Prince George, and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, Lady Peel, 
the Marquis of Normanby, the Earl of Uxbri Re Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, 
and the Honourable Miss Willoughby, the Duke and Dowager Dutchess of 
Richmond, the Earl of Clarendon. The bride was given away by her father 
the Earl of Jersey. The Bishop of Oxford, her uncle, officiated at the cere- 
mony. On their return from church, the party repaired to the family-mansion 
of the Earl and Countess of Jersey, where a sumptuous déjeuner awaited the 
bridal-train. At a quarter past two, the Prince and Princess departed for Os- 
terly Park. The presents of the Prince and Princess Esterhazy to the bride 
are valued at between 10,0001. and 12,0001. 


The petition against the corn laws from Preston has received nearly 17,000 
signatures, and the memorial to the Queen from the female inhabitants has ap- 
pended to it 9600. 

From the report of the manufacturers’ relief committee, read at their meet- 
ing held last week, it appears that in the course of their charitable labors the 
sum of £30,000 has been distributed among the operatives of England and 
Scotland. 

The distress among the poor is said to be almost indescribable and on the in- 
crease. Lord Kinnaird stated in the House of Lords on the 14th, that in 
Paisley alone, there are 19,000 persons living on charity. 

The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. Thomas Scott, of Bromsgrove in 
Worcestershire, and Mr. Edwin Dudley, of Dudley in Worcestershire, Masters 
Extraordinary in the High Court of Chancery. 





Died,—On Monday evening, the 7th inst., Hannah Lord, wife of Alex. ¢. Watson, 
M D., of 56 White-street, and daughter of the late John Wilson, Esq., uf this city, 
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The arrival of the Acadia at Halifax is every way satisfactory ; first as re- 
lieving public anxiety with regard to the Caledonia, and secondly in bringing 
up our intelligence to the 19th ult. The news by the Acadia reached us barely 
in time to enable us to insert a few leading items in a part of our last Satur- 
day’s edition ; this however was so brief and so and partially spread, that it 
may be necessary to go over the ground again. 

The Caledonia having sustained considerable damage to her rudder in a heavy 
gale of wind, it was thought advisable for her to. put back ; she accordingly 
made Cork Harbour, and from thence to Liverpool; and in a surprisingly short 
time the Acadia was got ready, to bring her mails, &c. The greatest credit is 
considered due to the commander of the Caledonia for his zeal, activity, and 
skill; and the passengers have unequivocally expressed their confidence in 
him. 

The Speech of the Queen in Person at the opening of the present session of 
Parliament will be found in our news columns ; it is generally of a satisfactory 
nature, although a few circumstances have arisen since it was delivered, which 
slightly militate against the grounds of tranquillity there expressed, and upon 
which we shall touch presently. In the speech there is not any direct allusion 
to the mission of Lord Ashburton to this country. The addresses in reply to 
the Royal Speech were carried in both houses without a division. 

We give ample details of the discussions which have taken place in the Bri- 
tish Parliament, touching the affair of The Creole. The most remarkable fea- 
ture therein is the perfect unanimity of opinion that prevails amongst the lights 
of the bar and British legislators, of every complexion in politics, as to the au- 
thority, vested through the existing laws, to deliver up either the slaves or the 
mutineers in this case. That there is not any at present, is clear, however 
much it may be desirable that a convention should be called, and regulations 
founded on perfect reciprocity be settled. The motion of Lord Brougham for 
papers, was evidently with no other view than to elicit a public expression of 
opinion, of which he had no doubt ; and it is now not likely that farther delibera- 
tions in Parliament will take place on the subject, until advices be received 
from Lord Ashburton, who undoubtedly has his instructions in that matter 
among others. 

Sir Robert Peel has brought forward his proposition on the Corn T.aws ; it 
has been gravely discussed, and an amendement thereto, which was proposed 
by Lord John Russell, has been negatived by a large majority. By thedetails 
which will be found in our Parliamentary report, and the proposed scale of du- 
ties which accompany them, it will be seen that a large and liberal attention has 


| been paid to the manufacturing interests, in keeping down the averages, whilst itis 


believed that they will be found sufficiently protective to the agricultural por- 
tion of the country. The new scale keeps an average with but a slight fluc- 
tuation, namely from 71s. to 74s. including the duties, whilst the old scale 
made variations from 74s. to 89s. 8d., being equally vexatious to both classes 
of dealers. 

The bill brought into Parliament by Mr. Gladstone for the amendment and 
consolidation of the laws relating to trade in British possesions abroad, and the 
discussions thereon, will be found interesting ; the bill appears to have given 
general satisfaction to all parties in politics. There is one feature of it how- 
ever which will attract much attention on this side of the Atlantic ; it relates 
to the proposed measure of laying on a duty of 3s. per quarter on all American 
wheat imported into Canada. It does not appear that this is a matter which 
will be finally insisted upon. 

Lord Stanley has lost no time in bringing the subject of Emigration to the 
Colonies before the House of Commons. Two great measures his Lordship de- 
sired to carry without delay ; the first related to the Emigrants to British Ame- 
rica, and was directed to the security against frauds and inconveniences which 
had been hitherto practised upon Emigrants ; the other does not relate to this 
continent at all. It does not appear to be the intention of the government 
to introduce any public scheme of Emigration. 

Among the bills which the Premier is prepared to bring forward in the 
present session is one respecting marriages in Ireland, in which the object is to 
render valid the solemnization of marriage, by a Presbyterian or other dissent- 
ing minister, between a dissenter and a member of the established church. 

The ratification by France of the quintuple treaty regarding the Slave 
trade had not taken place according to our most recent dates. There is how- 
ever no suspicion of its being finally refused, but a slight modification is de- 
manded. A Paris paper says that this modification “will not affect the spirit 
of the document.” 

Spain and Portugal continue tobe ina very unsettled state. In the former 
the return of Salvandy to France without effecting the presentation of his cre- 
dentials shows the firmness with which Espartero exercises his authority as Re- 
gent, and may have some effect in maintaining tranquillity ; but on the other 
hand there are suspicions that Salvandy had other objects In view, and that 
pending the disputes relative to the ceremonial of his official recognition he was 
not idle in the private arrangement of a plot for coalescing the Christinos and 
Carlists, in which the downfall of the Regent would be involved, and an alli- 
ance brought about which would settle the conflicting claims of the hitherto 
hostile parties. 


In Portugal an Emeute broke out at Oporto on the 7th inst. in which the min- 








istry, if not the court, was suspected to have a hand. The Queen has disavow- 
ed all knowledge or participation therein, and has proclaimed a pardon to those 
concerned in the disturbance ; but on the other hand the Charter has been pro- 
claimed at Oporto, and a provisional government has been appointed. This is 
the condition of Portuguese affairs at the latest dates. 

The latest accounts from India contain the unpleasant intelligence that a 
sudden and treacherous rising has occurred against Shah Soojah, and the small 
British force in garrison. It is supposed to have been in favor of a blind bro- 
ther of the Shah, a man of much political intrigue and talent. It is to be re- 
gretted that in the affray Sir A. Burnes lost his life, and the British after sus- 


taining some loss have had to retire closely within the shelter of fortifica- 
tions. The treachery has, cre this, been punished we have no doubt, and saving 
the regret that must be felt for the loss of those who have thus perished, in a 
public point of view the affair is of no great consequence. 

From China the last intelligence describes the continued success of British 
Arms; the capture of the Chusan groupe of islands, with Chinhae their capi- 
tal, and also of the city of Ningpo are announced, and we learn that it is intend- 
ed to proceed in the Spring to Pekin itself. It does not appear that the “ ce- 
lestials ” were yet inclined to peace ; their infatuation and conceit are beyond 


all measure. — 
THE CAROLINE AFFAIR. 

The question is frequently asked, What will the British Government do with 
regard to the affair of the Caroline? We have not yetseen this question an- 
swered rationally. Many Americans say that the most full and uncondi- 
tional reparation must be made, the boat paid for, and compensation given to 
all who can make outa claim of injury or loss. In short, that the attack on, 
and destruction of that vessel, must be treated as a gross and inexcusable out- 
rage. Some English writers, on the other hand, say that no apology, no com- 
pensation, no concession whatever can be given without fixing an indelible 
stain on British honour. It behooves moderate persons on both sides to avoid 
these extremes, and to endeavour to bring about such an adjustment of the af- 
fair as will be honourable to both countries. We ourselves think ita fair sub- 
ject for compromise, and as it constitutes one of the points on which Lord Ash- 
burton is to endeavour to effect a settlement, and as his lordship is sent by Sir 
R. Peel, and comes with the Olive Branch in his hand, it is fair to presume that 
her Majesty’s Government is of the same opinion. The party asking for a 
settlement on a disputed point is generally prepared to offer some concession, 
or at least some modification or mitigation of former demands. 

It is true that the parties engaged in the Caroline and the vessel itself were 
transgressing the laws of England, the laws of nations, and the laws of their 
own country ; itis true that her destruction at that precise period of time was 
imperative on the British asa matter of self defence: it is true, also, that Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, one of the most profound national Jurists living, has said 
that the Caroline met her fate deservedly, and that no compensation can be 
justly demanded. These reasons would seem to settie the matter, especially as, 
at the time of her capture and destruction, the legal authorities of the State and 
General Government were insufficient to repress the lawless proceedings of the 
parties engaged in her. The whole district in the vicinity of Navy Island, on 
the United States side, was a prey to the illegal violence and culpable inter- 
ference of the partizans of Mackenzie, the marshal of which represented to his 
superiors that the people could not be restrained without « military force, which 
was not then at hand. 

But notwithstanding all this, there is a point of view in which a great, pow- 
erful, and magnanimous country like England may justly view the case. The 
United States compose a nation very tenacious of its honour and independence. 
Youthful nations like youthful individuals are jealous of their rights and their hon- 
our. England, whose flag floats triumphantly on every sea,whose rule is over one 
hundred and fifty millions of willing subjects, who holds in her hands the fate of 
empires, whose victories are countless, and whose Constitution and Government 
are’ hallowed by the consolidation of ten centuries-—can afford to be liberal. 
What then is to prevent her Ministers from saying to the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States, ‘* Gentlemen, we have invaded your territory in pur- 
suit of a band of lawless persons,who were doing us infinite mischief and threat- 
ening the integrity of a portion of our empire—persons whom you yourselves had, 
by Presidential and Gubernatorial Proclamations pronounced lawless, and whom 
you could not then control. Necessity compelled us to take the step, but we 
ask your pardon for the violation of your soil.’’ Col. Napier, it may be recol- 
lected took a similar view of the case, and such a course would be requisite 
and proper in private life. Suppose a ruffian should take possession of a house, 
overawe its inmates, and from its windows insult and injure the opposite neigh- 
bours—would not those neighbours, if the threatened injury were dangerous and 
intolerable, be justified in entering the house and punishing the assailants ? 
Certainly ; but then it would be necessary to apologize to the rightful owners 
ofthe house for the violation of its precincts while turning out and chastising 
the ruffian. 

Perhaps some proposal of this kind Lord Ashburton will be authorized to sub- 
mit to the Cabinet of Washington ; and should it not be accepted, we have no 
doubt that he will be further authorized to propose that this and other matters 
in dispute be referred to some friendly power for arbitration. 





The Christening of the infant Prince of Wales took plate at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on Tuesday 25th January, under circumstances of magnifi- 
cence worthy of the occasion. His Majesty the King of Prussia arrived from 
his own dominions on the 22nd of that month, in the Warspite,and was present 
at the solemnity, officiating as one of the Sponsors to the Royal scion, Eng- 
land’s future hope. The name bestowed upon the Prince of Wales is Edward 
Albert, the former in compliment to his maternal grandfather, the late Duke of 
Kent, and the latter in honour of his father. A full account of the solemnities 
will be found elsewhere in our columns. 

The arrival of Lord Ashburton, the British Plenipotentiary to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, may be now daily expected. His Lordship comes 
out in the Warspite, one of the finest vessels in the British service. The British 
Consul has engaged a suite of apartments for his Lordship, at the Astor House, 
and doubtless all the friends of peace will maifest their kindly feelings there, as 
soon as he shall arrive. 

National Courtesy.—The following letter from the American Minister at 
London describes the gallant behaviour of the Captain of an English vessel in 
rescuing from death the crew of an American merchantman : 

“The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America, has the honour to inform the Earl of Aberdeen, &c., 
that a letter has been received at the Legation at Madrid, from the Consul of 
the United States at Malaga, containing information of the rescue from immi- 
nent death of eleven persons of the ship’s company of the American vessel 
Mary Anne, of New York, foundered off Sardinia, on the 25th of August. 
This noble act was performed by Captain Stamp, of the English brig Rover, 
bound from Smyrna to Cork, with imminent danger to his own vessel at the 
time, and great subsequent inconvenience. A representation of Capt. Stamp’s 
generons act has already been made to the Government of the United States, 
by the Consul at Malaga, aud the American citizens at that place have endea- 
voured to convey to Capt. Stamp, in a proper way, their sense of his humanity. 
The undersigned feels not the less his duty to seize this opportunity, on behalf 
of his government and country, to express the feelings of admiration and grati- 
tude with which he contemplated the behaviuur of Captain Stamp, and to bring 
it in the most favorable manner to the knowledge of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. (Signed) Epwarp Evererr 

‘‘Legation of the United States, Dee. 21, 1841.” 








\ RS. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway. has just received one case of French Bonnets; 
4 also, a case of Satin Capottes, with a general assortment of Shawls, fancy and 
plain. She has also received some beautiful littie novelties. Mar. 19-3t. 


. ig Parents and Guardians.—A good opportunity now presents itself for an active 
youth becoming intimately acquainted with the business of a Chemist and Drug- 
gist. Apply al 644 Broadway. March 19-it* 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
PFV\HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander, 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new covpered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regu ar voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail fro Bristol for this port. 'n order the better 
to accommodate tle Liverpoo! trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 
From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June fur Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 
lith of August fo; Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol. j 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool. 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Uctober from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Frontst. 
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INDIA—INSURRECTION AT CABUL. 


The overland mail brings advices from Bombay to the Ist January, and from 
China to the 14th November. The news from China is accounted favourable ; 
that from India, of an opposite complexion, assumes this month the foremost 

lace in interest. 
. At the departure of the last mail, some rumours had reached Bombay of a 
disturbance in Cabul, in which Sir Alexander Burnes had been killed ; but they 
were not credited. Not only, however, is the worst confirmed, but the disaster 
is of a more extended importance than the loss of an individual; there was a 
general rising at Cabul against the British and Shah Soojah, on the 2d Novem- 


* ber. The subjoined account is borrowed, with some abridgement and colla- 


ting, from the Bengal Hurkaru— 
he outbreak was so wholly unexpected, that letters written on the pre- 
ceding day by the Envoy and Minister (Sir William Macnaghten) a of 
irs being in a prosperous condition, and every thing quiet and peaceful at 
the capital. He himself was about to leave Cabul at that very time, to pro- 
ceed with all haste to Bombay to assume the Governorship of that Presidency. 
The occupation of the Keord Cabul pass by insurgents assembled to vindicate 
their right to a sort of tell, or black-mail, and the subsequent opposition which 
General Sale had met with, had ceased to cause any anxiety, a8 1t was supposed 
that the insurgents to the eastward had been effectually put down. But in the 
midst of this supposed security the storm broke over Cabul with terrific fury. 
As far as can be gathered from the disjointed accounts which had yet been re- 
ceived, (for the communication between Cabul and India was still cut off,) the 
first manifestation of the popular anger consisted in a murderous assault on a 
atty of British officers, who were then leaving the Durbar. Sir Alexander 
urnes, his brother Lieutenant C. Burnes, and Lieutenant Broadfoot, of the 
European Regiment, were massacred, and another officer, Lieutenant Sturt, of 
the Engineers, cut down, in the presence of Shah Soojah himself. Sir Alex- 
ander was shot as he was about to mount his horse, by a treacherous Armenian 
in his own service. Soon the whole city was up in arms; the bazaars were 
plundered ; the houses of the British officers were ransacked and their property 
destroyed ; the treasury was pillaged, and other depredations were committed 
in the town ; whilst another large party, chiefly Kuzzilbashes, it is said, at- 
tacked the British cantonments, which are situated about two miles from the 
town. The rebels are said to have declared King one of the sons of Shah 
Zemaun, a blind elder brother of Shah Soojah, who was long known to have 
been intriguing. The whole population were up in arms, and the British troops 
being divided—a portion of them in cantonments, a portion of them in the 
Balah Hissar—and the enemy holding the town, which lies between two posi- 
tions, but little stand could be made against the heavy onset of the insurgents. 
The enemy, unfortunately, at an early stage got possession of the Commissa- 
riat godowns ; two Horse Artillery guns had been sent to their defence, but the 
ammunition failing, the stores were captured. ‘T'wo of the Shah’s guns were 
also taken by the enemy and turned against the British, and one of our maga- 
zines was destroyed. On the 18th, the insurrection in spite of a partial vic- 
tory achieved by our troops a few days before, was at its height; and though 
there seemed at one time some little hope of the Ghilzie portion of the confe- 
deracy being bought over to our side, at the date of the last intelligeuce affairs 

were still wearing an adverse aspect. 

Whilst these events occurred at the capital, the principal British outposts 
were being attacked by the enemy. Charekur, which is to the northof Cabul, 
was besieged, and the single corps there posted, the Shah’s Fourth Regiment, 
after a alewt defence, cut to pieces. All the officers attached to it, with ex- 
ception of one who escaped severely wounded, were killed ; and Lieutenant 
Rattray, the Political Agent at Kohistan, fell there also. About this same time, 
Captain Woodburn, with a party of one hundred and twenty men, was proceed- 
ing from Ghuznee to Cabul, when he fell in with a large body of the insur- 
gents; and the whole of his little band were massacred. At Peshboolak, Cap- 
tain Ferris’s detachment of two hundred and fifty men held out in a weak fort 
for some days against repeated attacks of from two thousand to three thousand 
men ; and having at last only twenty-five rounds of ammunition in pouch, he, 
with six other officers and the men, having betn refused terms by the Afghans, 
cameto the resolution of cutting their way through the enemy ; and having placed 
the two ladies within their square, (Mrs. Ferris and her sister,) effected their re- 
treat providentially unharmed through some severe fighting, to the stronghold of a 
friendly chief; who sent them to Peshawur by mountain-paths before unknown, 
disguised as natives, the ladies riding mounted on ponies as Afghan women. 
Ali Musjid, which lies with Peshboolak on the eastern front of Afghanistan, 
between Peshawur and Jellabalad, was attacked also, but with no calamitous 
result. And Ghuzuee, only garrisoned by a single regiment, had been be lea- 
guered by the enemy ; but, although evil reports are rife concerning it, it is 
hoped that it is yet secure. 

Sir Robert Sale’s brigade, which left Cabul on the 12th October, on its way 
to India by the Khoord Cabul pass, as well to open that route as to disperse 
some bodies of the Ghilzies who were in arms there, entered the Pass on the 
same day, and was opposed in a most determined manner by the rebels. The 
position immediately in front of them was carried; to be a prelude only to 
more severe fighting and greater loss than had yet been seen in Afghanistan 
warfare. Having entered these tremendous defiles, there could of course be 
no retreat ; and day after day, until the 2d November, when he reached Gun- 
damuck beyond the passes, General Sale had to fight his way at the rate of 
four miles or little more a day. As might be supposed, his loss was very se- 
vere. He was severely wounded himself above the ankle; and in the first 
day’s action three officers were killed and ten wounded, and about 130 men, 
nearly one-fourth of the force, destroyed. He reached Jellallabad, however ; 
and was shut up there, but in safety, on the Ist December— 

** Several skirmishes,” says a writer at Bombay, ‘‘took place on different 
occasions ; but the eneray did not venture on any regular attack till the 15th 
November, and by this time General Sale was well prepared to receive them. 
Within afew days of his arrival at Jellallabad, the General wrote to Mr. Clerk, 
the Political Agent, earnestly soliciting aid, and stating that unless reinforce- 
ments soon arrived he should be ‘ obliged to lay down his arms.’ Well is it 
that the enemy did not attack himthen! The attack of the 15th was utterly 
unsuccessful ; the insurgents were completely routed, and left 150 of their 
number dead upon the field. From this time to the latter end of the month, 
they appear to have been tolerably quiet; but they then assembled a force 
amounting to about 3,000 men, and getting into possession of some old forts 
about three niles distant from our troops, sent out parties to fire on the British 
defences. Of this, as but slight damage was done, the garrison took little no- 
tice, continuing in the mean time industriously to accumulate supplies. Hav- 
ing obtained considerable“additions to their strength, the insurgents again at- 
tacked us on the Ist December ; but were once more defeated with the great- 
est facility, all taking to their hecls as soon as our troops which sallied out 
against them, made cheir appearance. ‘They do not appear to have a particle 
of the courage possessed by their brother rebels of Cabul. As to the proba- 
bility of General Sale’s brigade being able to maintain their position, not a doubt 
appears to exist. The troops are in no want of supplies, have sufficient mu- 
nition for present use, and feel quite confident and secure.” 

‘As regards the measures taken for the relief of Cabul, and generally for 
the suppression of the revolt, it may suffice to say, that almost all the troops 
stationed nearest to the scene of action have received orders to hold in immedi- 
ate readiness for service ; a brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Wild, consisting 
of the Thirtieth, Fifty-third, Sixtieth, and Sixty-fourth Regiments of Native 
Infantry, is pushing on towards Cabul, through the Punjab; another brigade, 
composed of three Bengal regiments and a troop of the Shah’s Horse Artillery, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Maclaren, was despatched from Candahar on the — 
November, but has been obliged to return, in consequence of the cold season 
having set in; her Majesty’s Ninth Foot and the Twenty-sixth Regiment of 
Native Infantry have received orders to march through the Seikh country, by 
which route it is believed a large force will be thrown into Afghanistan, and 
a requisition has been made to Shere Singh [the new ruler in the Panjab] for 
ammunition and stores, and for troops ; which have been sent, the former from 
Peshawar and the latter from Lahore. . The Seikh troops are to co-operate with 
Colonel Wild's brigade, and, it is said, are already on their way to Cabul for 
that purpose. General Avitable, the Seikh leader, despatched six guns and a 
good supply of ammunition to Jellallabad for the relief of Sir R. Sale, as soon 
as he became aware that he required aid. These sterling proofs of the faith 
and pote of the Lahore Government towards us are highly gratifying, and 
afford a complete refutation of the reports of intended hostilities which have of 
late so frequently got into circulation and gained credence.” 

In Upper Scinde, the different tribes appeared to be peaceably inclined, and 
several chiefs had tendered their submission to the young Khan of Khelat. But 
feelings of hatred towards the British still seemed to pervade the breasts of the 
people. An officer, Lieutenant Halswell of the Sixth Native Infantry, had been 
murdered near Lebee, and two more were missing 7 

ee 
CHINA—CAPTURE OF CHUSAN AND CHINHAE. 

The accounts from the Northern ¢ xpedition in China under Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger relate a series of successes. We follow the despatches of Sir William 
Parker to the Governor-General of India 

The squadron did not leave Amoy till the 5th September, in consequence of 
adverse weather ; and on the same account Chusan was chosen as the next point 
of attack instead of Chinhae. Tlie force assembled at the little island of Jist- 

n-the-way by the 25th. They found that the Chinese had been indefatigable 
n strengthening the defences of Chusan 

On the Ist October, the troops were landed, in two columns, one column at 
atime. At half-past ten in the morning, the first column, 1,500 strong eflect- 
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ed ae under a heavy fire of ginjalls and matchlocks from the heights, 


and proceeded, under cover of a smart fire from the ships, and the British bat- 
tery, to attack the Chinese on a hill, where they carried every thing before 
them, although the Chinese made a more resolute stand than had previously 
been experienced in any encounter with them. The joss-house battery was 
soon silenced. Although the second column was landed as soon as the boats 
could return for it, the Chinese abandoned the western end of their sea-defences 
before it could be got on shore ; and the troops of the first column entered the 
batteries and took possession of the joss-house hill. The steam-boats moved 
into the inner harbour ; the. troops rapidly advanced on the city ; the walls were 
escaladed without opposition ; and by two o’clock in the afternoon the British 
colours were flying in every direction. Thirty-six new and well-cast guns 
were taken in the batteries, anda considerable Government store of re was 
found in the city. On the British side, one ensign, one private soldier, and one 
seaman were killed, and twenty-four private soldiers and two sailors were 
wounded. In acircular to British subjects in China, dated the 2d October Sir 
Henry Pottinger says— a 

“« Arrangements will be made immediately for establishing a provisional go- 
gernmeut ; and her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary deems it advisable, after what has 
already happened,to intimate to her Majesty’s subjects and all others, that under 
no circumstances will Tinghae and its dependencies be restored to the Chinese 
Government until the whole of the demands of England are not only complied 
with but carried into effect.” 

On the 7th the troops re-embarked, and the squadron regained the anchorage 
off Just-in-the-way. And General Gough and Admiral Parker, accompanied 
by Sir Henry, proceeded to reconnoitre Chinhae— 

‘“‘ The city of Chinhae,” says Sir William Parker, ‘which is enclosed by a 
wall thirty-seven feet in thickness and twenty-two feet high, with an embrasu- 
red parapet of four feet high and nearly two miles in circumference, is situa- 
ted at the foot of a very commanding peninsular height, which forms the en- 
trance of the Tahee [or Ningpo] river on its left or north bank. On the sum- 
mit is the citadel, which, from its strong position, is considered the key to Chin- 
hae and the large and opulent city of Ningpo, about fifteen miles up the ri- 
ver ; and it is so important as a military post, that I trust I may be excused 
for attempting to describe it. It stands about two hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea, and is encircled also by a strong wall, with very substantial iron-plated 
gates at the east and west ends. The north and south sides of the height are 
exceeding steep ; the former accessible only from the sea by a narrow winding 
path from the rocks at its base, the south side and eastern end being nearly pre- 
cipitous.”’ 

“The main body of the Chinese forces were posted on the right bank of the 
river,in fortified encampments, on very commanding and steep hills ; field-works 
and entrenchments being thrown up in every advantageous position, with twen- 
ty-three guns and innumerable ginjalls mounted in them to impede the advance 
of the troops. The principal landing-place on this side is within a considerable 
creek, close to the south entrance of the river ; and across this creek we found 
a row of piles driven.” 

The attack on the citadel and city was assigned to the naval branch of the 
force ; and on the evening of the 9th all the vessels were in position. The 
troops were landed on the right bank at an early hour on the morning of the 
10th, in two columns; one, 500 strong, at the mouth of the creek, the other, 
about 1,000 strong, some thirteen hundred yards below it. Every man was 
safely landed by half-past nine ; and by eleven the Chinese troops were fleeing 
in all directions. Ata quarter past eleven, the walls of the city were breached 
by the fire from the ships, and the place was soon after in possession of the Bri- 
tish. The loss of the Chinese is supposed to be very great. Of all the British 
forces, about five were killed and thirty wounded. 

The capture of Ningpo is thus concisely told by Sir Henry—- 

‘“‘ The necessary arrangements having been made, and reconnoissances had 
during the 11th and 12th instant, the squadron na‘ned below, carrying the 
troops, marines, and extra seamen from the ships left behind, moved on the 

13th up the riverto Ningpo ; which was found undefended, the Chinese sol- 
diers having positively refused to face our troops again; in consequence of 
which, the civil Mandarins and all the military officers fled from the city 
about two hours before the squadron reached it. The city was, therefore, 
peaceably occupied by the troops under his Excellency Sir Hugh Gough, 
K. C. B., and the ships moored in the river within one hundred yards of the 
wall.”’ 

These successes, however, had not as yet, it is believed, drawn any pacific 
overtures from the Chinese. It is understood that Sir Henry had sent to India 
for further reinforcements, to proceed to Teen-sin and Pekin next season ; as 
the season was too far advanced to do so at once. 


— 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 

Captain Trotter, the Commander of the Niger Expedition, arrived at Liver- 
pool on Tuesday, in the Warre, a steam-vessel belonging to Mr. Jamieson. 
‘T'wo despatches have been received from Captain Trotter, by the Secretary of 
the Admiralty ; one dated January 25th, from Liverpool, and the other October 
25th, from Fernando Po. These despatches show that the former accounts 
were far from exaggerated. One of the reasons which induced Captain Trotter 
tocontinue his course up the river, in the Albert, was, that Dr. M’William, 
the surgeon, thought it probable that higher up the stream the fever might 
assume a milder character. The event in no degree justified the antici- 
pation— 

“The cases of sickness continued to increase ; till at length, when we got to 
Egga, on the 28th September, the only remaining engineer was taken ill ; and 
no officers, excepting Dr. M’ William, Mr. Willie, mate, and myself, were free 
from fever. We continued wooding and preparing to return down the river till 
the 4th October ; when I was myself seized with fever, and Mr. Willie a day or 
two afterwards. 

“On the 5th October, Mr. Willie weighed and dropped down the river ; but 
was soon prevented by sickness from carrying on duty; and Dr. M’William 
assisted by only one White seaman, lately recovered from fever, took charge 
of the vessel, not thinking it right, in my state of fever, to report Mr. Willie's 
illness. 

“From want of engineers, we should have had to drop down the whole length 
of the river without steam, had pot Dr. Stanger, the geologist, in the most 
spirited manner, after consulting Tredgold’s work on Steam, and getting seme 
little instruction from the convalescent engineer, undertaken to work the engine 
himself. The heat of the engine-room affected the engineer so much as to 
throw him back in his convalescence, and prevent him rendering any further as- 
sistance ; but Dr. Stanger took the vessel safely below Eboe, without any thing 
going wrong with the machinery ; while Dr. M’William, in addition to his enor- 
mous press of duty as a medical officer, conducted the ship down the river in the 
most able and judicious manner.” 

_Ahundred miles from the sea they met Mr. Becroft ; a most providential 
circumstance, for if any accident had happened to the engine Dr. Stanger would 
not have been able to rectify it. Mr. Becroft came on board himself, with an 
engineer, and brought the vessel to Fernando Po ; where she arrived on the 17th 
October. 

“The assistance rendered by Captain Becroft, independent of the service 
of his vessel the Ethiope, was, I can assure their Lordships, almost indispensa- 
ble to the safety of the Albert; and I consider it to have been so highly con- 
ducive to the preservation of many valuable lives, which might have been 
sacrificed had we run aground in the Delta, and remained there even for a 
few days, that I shall present him with £105, and his engineer with £10 10s., 
by bills on the Accountant-General of the Navy; and I trust their Lord- 
ships will sanction this expenditure when they take the circumstances of 
the case and the highly meritorious conduct of Captain Becroft into consid- 
eration.” 

They encountered the Soudan, off the bar of the Nun, about to re-ascend the 
river. It was Mr. Lodge, the second engineer, who between the confluence 
and Egga threw himself overboard in a fit of delirium. Captain Trotter calls 
the disease the “ river fever,” because the surgeons describe it to be of a nature 
that is not treated of inany work on the subject ; and it has peculiarities which 
they appear never before to have witnessed in either African or West Indian 
fever. Mr. Fishbourne, who brought the Soudan down the river, was compelled 
by the sickness on board to work the engines and to do every duty himself during 
the last twenty-four hours before reaching Fernando Po. Captain ‘Trotter thus 
speaks of the disease— 

“ T have no exact return of the number taken ill in the Wilberforce, but I 
believe it may be stated that only five White persons escaped the fever in that 
vessel ; whilst there are only four who have not been attacked in the Albert up 
to the present time, [October 25,] and no White person in the Soudan escaped 
it; and when I add that Dr. M’William is of opinion that few, if any, will be 
fit to return to the coast of Africa who have had the fever, and that every Lieu- 
tenant excepting Mr. Strange, all the medical officers but Dr. Fitchett and Mr 
Thompson, (it is doubtful yet whether Dr. M’ William has the river-fever or not,) 
all the mates, masters, second masters, and clerks, the whole of the engineers 
and stokers of the expedition,and the gunner of the Albert, (the only vessel that 
has an officer of that rank,) have been attacked, their Lordships will be able to 
form an idea of the paralyzed state of the steam-vessels * ‘ * + 
Dr. M’ William is quite of opinion, as far as he can judge, that t 


her the Niger is not 
fit for White constitutions ; and I shall take care to kee p this in view when mak- 





ing arrangements at Ascension, so that the fewest possible number of Whit« 

men may be continued in the steam-vessels 
Captain Trotter represents an absolute necessity for sending some vessel up 

the Niger next season— I 


iT 1] he . c Mi 
dt will be necessary for one steam-vessel to go up the Niger next year, as I 


March 19, 


left the Amelia tender at the confluence of the Niger and the Tchadda, for the 
protection of the people of the model-farm. Not thinking it right to leave up 
the river any White person after the fatal sickness we had experienced, I place 
the vessel in charge of a trustworthy Black with twelve other natives of Africa 
under him, all intelligent steady men.” 


— 
THE ARMY. 

War-Office, Jan. 21st, 1842.—Ist Gren. Regt. of Foot Guards: Ens. W. 
D. Lord Kimbolton, from the 11th Foot, to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Sir. T. 
Moncrieffe, Bart. who ret.—Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards: Lt. C. S. Bur- 
dett from the 60th Foot. to be Ens. and Lt. v. Fraser, who exch.—Scots’ Fu- 
silier Guards: Capt. F. Seymour from the 19th Foot to be Lt. and Capt. vice 
Byron who exch.—5th Regt. of Foot : Capt. W. C. Kennedy, from the 2nd 
W. I. Regt. to be Capt. v. Jenkins who exch.—1l1th Foot: J.T. T. Boyd, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Lord Kimbolton, app. to the Ist or Gren. Regt. of. 
Foot Guards.—19th Foot : Capt. the Hon. G. A. Byron, from the Scots’ Fu- 
silier Guards, to be Capt. v. Seymour who exch.—37th Foot: Lt. S. R. M. 
Byrne to be Adj. v. Lewis prom.—60th Foot: Lt. J. W. S. Fraser from the 
Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards, to be Lt. v. Burdett who exch.—65th Foot: 
A. Macdonell Gent,to te Ens, without p. v. Rhatigan prom.—lIst W. I. Regt.: 
Serj.-Major A. Smith to be Quartermaster v. Allard dec.—2nd W. I. Regt. : 
Capt. T. Jenkins from the 5th Foot, to be Capt. v. Kennedy who exch.—Royal 
Newfoundland Companies: H. B. Chambers Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v- 
Gillespie prom —Hospital Staff. : Assist.-Surg. J. Murtagh, M.D. from the 6th 
Foot to be Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class. 

Jan. 28th, 1842.—I1st Regt. of Drags.—Lt. W. C. Yates, to be Capt. by p. 
v. Dalton, who ret. ; Cor. J. Morris, to be Lt. by p. v. Yates; E. Morris, Gent. 
to be Cor. by p. v. J. Morris.—9th Regt. of Light Dragoons : Lt. Col. C. Row- 
ley, from h.-p. unat. to be Lt.-Col. v. J. A. Earl of Rosslyn, who exch. ; Bre- 
vet Lt.-Col. A. Campbell to be Lt.-Col. by p. v. Rowley, who ret.: Brevet 
Maj. J. A. Fullerton to be Maj. by p. v. Campbell ; Lt. F. J. Isacke to be Capt. 
by p.v, Fullerton; C. A. H. Jenney to be Lt. by p. v. Isacke ; R. S. Dixon, 
Gent , to be Cornet by p. v. Jenney.—15th Regt of Light Drags. : Capt. J. P. 
Hickman to be Maj. by p. v. Phillipps, whoret. ; Lt. H. B. Higgins to be Capt. 
by p. v. Hickman; C. C. E. Steuart to be Lt. by p. v. Higgins.—2nd Regt. 
of Foot: E. M. H. Mainwaring, Gent. to be Ensign w. p. v. Cleveland, to the 
94th Foot.—3rd Foot : Ens. J. R. Hope to be Lieut. w p. v. Hamilton, dec. ; 
J. Raines, Gent. to be Ens. w. p. v. Hope.—5th Foot: R. Darell, Gent. to be 
Second-Lt. by p. v. Stephen prom. in the 7th Foot.—7th Foot : Second-Lt. 
H. V. Stephen, from the 5th Foot, to be Lt. by p. v. Fleming, who ret.—13th 
Foot: Ens. T. B. Speedy to be Lt. w. p. v. E. King, killed in action; P. R. 
Burrowes, Gent. to be Ens. w. p. v. Speedy.—14th Foot: Lt. A. W. Camp- 
bell, to be Captain by purchase, vice Douglas, who retires; Ensign D. T. 
Armstrong, to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Campbell; H. S. B. Bruce, 
Gentleman, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Armstrong.—16th Foot : Gent. 
Cadet G. A. E. Wall, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens. by p. v. 
Bradley, app. to the 44th Foot.—32nd Foot : Capt. J. R. Majendie, from h.-p. 
unatt., to be Capt. vice T. White, who exch. ; Lieutenant R. Campbell to be 
Captain by p. vice Majendie, who retires ; Ens. J. P. Pigott to be Lieutenant 
by p. v. Campbell; C. F. Surtees, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Pigott.—37th Ft : 
Lt. J. B. Stavely from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Lt. v. Cook, app. Pay- 
master to the 10th Ft.—44th Ft.: Lt. C. Rochfort, from h.-p. Rifle Brig. to be 
Lt. v. Collins prom. ; Ens. F. Hackett to be Lt. by pur. v. Rochfort who ret. ; 
Ens. J. Bradley, fromthe 16th Ft. to be Ens. v. Hacket.—56th Ft.: Ens. T. 
W. Fraser, to be Lt. without pur. v. M’Neill dec.; H. W. Austin Gent, to be 
Ens. v. Fraser.—75th Ft.: H. T. Metge Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Por- 
tal, whose app. has been can.—82d Ft. : E. N. Elliott Gent. to be Ens. with- 
out pur. v. Stoodley dec.—87th Ft.: Ens. G. B. Godbold, from the 97th {Foot 
to be Sec. Lt. v. Ferris who exch —94th Ft. : Lt. R. Lewis to be Capt. without 
pur. v. Beebee, dec. ; Ens. F. Estwick to be Lt vy. Lewis; Ens. A. Maclean 
to be Lt. by pur. v. Estwick whose prom. by pur. has been can.; Ens. H. W. B. 
Cleveland, from the 2nd Foot to be Ens. v. Maclean.—97th Ft.: Sec. Lt. J. 
F. Ferris from the 87th Foot to be Ens. vy Godbold, who exch.—Ceylon Rifle 
Regt.: Lt. H. G. P. Tuckett, from h.-p. 11th Light Drags. to be Lt. repaying 
the difference, v. Staveley, app. to the 37th Foot; Sec. Lt. and Adj. C. A. 
Cobbe to be First Lt. by pur. v. Tuckett who ret.; Sec. Lt. R. Watson to be 
First Lt. without pur. ; B. Fenwick Gent, to be Sec. Lt. by pur. v. Watson.— 
St. Helena Regt. : J. S. Cannon Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Clarke,whose 
app. has been can.; Sec. Class Staff-Surg. W. Smith to be Surg. ; H. Julian 
Gent. to be Assist.-Surg.—Brevet : Maj. W. R. Dickson,on h.-p. N. B. Fenci- 
bles, to be Lt.-Col. in the Army ; Capt. J. R. Majendie, of the 32d Ft. to be 
Maj. in the Army ; Capt. W. H. Askwith, of the Rl. Art. to be Major in the 
Army. 

War-Office, Feb. 8th, 1842 —Ryl, Regt. of Horse Guards —Cor. J. P. P. 
W. Bastard, to be Lt. by p. v. Maynard, who ret. ; Lord A. F. C. G. Lennox, 
to be Cor by pur. v. Bastard; 8th Regt of Lgt. Drags. : Lt. G. J. Huband, to 
be Capt. by p. v. Mason, who ret. ; Cor. A. C. Lindsay, to be Lt. by p. v. Hu- 
band; A. Haffenden, Gent. to be Cor. by p. v. Lindsay.—-16th Regt. of Light 
Drag. : Surg. J. Harcourt fromthe 44th F't., to be Surg. v. White, prom. on 
the Staff; Assis.-Surg. S, Currie, M. D., from the 3d Ft., to Assis.-Surg. vice 
Ross, prom. in the 44th Ft.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: Lt. Gordon, to be Adj. v. 
M‘Court, whores. the Adjt’cy only. 3d Ft.: J. A. Bostock, M. D., to be 
Assis.-Surg. v. Currie, app. to the 16th Lgt. Drags. 27th Foot: Ens. J. T. 
Coxe, to be Lt. by p. v. Skeffington, whot ret. ; the Hon. F. B. Pakenham, to 
be Ens. by p.v. Coxe. 43d Ft. : G.L. Proby,Gent., to be Ens. by p.v. Wood- 
ford, whose app. has been cancelled. 44th Ft.: Assis.-Surg. M. J. M. Ross, 
from the 16th Lgt. Drag. to be Surg. v. Harcourt, app. to the 16th Lgt. Drag. 
—54th Ft.: Maj. G. Hall, from h.-p. matt. to be Maj. v. W. Beetham, who 
exch. receiving the diff. ; Capt. R. T. R Pattoun, to be Maj., by p. v. Hall, 
who ret.; Lt. G. F. Long, to be Capt. by p. v. Pattoun; Ens. G. Poulett, to 
be Lt by p. v. Long; E. Collingwood, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. vice Poulett. 
66th Ft.: H. F. Turner, Gent., to be Ens. without p. v. Macdonell, whose app. 
hasbeen cance. 88th Ft.: Paymaster C. Roberts, from the 59th Ft., to be 
Paymaster, v. Hay, dec. S.aff—Lt. J. O'Neill, from h.-p. unatt. to be Staff- 
Adj. at Edinburgh (repaying the diff.,)v. W. O'Neill, prom. Hospital Staff. 
——T'o be Staff-Surg. of the 2d Class—Assis.-Surg. J. Sheils, M. D., from the 
36th Ft. ; Assis.-Surg. D. J. Magrath, M. D., from the 33d Ft. ; Assis.-Surg. 
M. Nugent, M. D., feom the Staff; Assis.-Surg. T. Fox, M. D., from the 7th 
Dragoon Gds. Brevet.—Major G. Hall, of the 5th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
in the Army. 

War-Office, Feb. 11, 1841.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Gds. 
vers, from the 35th Ft., to be Lieut. v. 

Regt. of Light Drags. : Lieut. G. C. Dalbiac, to be Paymaster, v. Heyman, 
dec.; 15th Regt. of Light Drags: Cornet H. Brett, to be Lieut. by p. v. Steu- 
art, whose prom. has been canc.; Ist Regt. of Ft.: Ens. C. Broadley to be 
Quartermaster, v. Imlach, prom. in the St. Helena Regt.; 6th Ft. : Capt. C. 
A. Brooke, from the 95th Ft., to be Capt. v. Allen, who exch.; 34th Ft. : 
Lieut. J. B Maunsell, from the Ist Drag. Gds., to be Lieut. v. Glubb, app. to 
the 34th Ft. ; 35th Ft. : * P. Glubb, from the 34th Ft., to be Lieut. v. 





: Lieut. R. O. Tra- 
Maunsell, app. to the 34th Ft.; 4th 


Lieut. F 
Travers, app. to the Ist Drag. Gds. ; 46th Ft.: Ens. J. M. Nooth, to be Lieut. 
by p. v. Brome, who ret. ; Ens. G. Sharpe, from 57th Ft., to be Ens., v. Nooth ; 
48th Ft.: Paymaster J. M. Pennington, from h.-p. 5th Ft., to be Paymaster, v. 
Hartley, app. to the 8th Ft.; 57th Ft.: Capt. J. Brown to be Major, w -p. 
v. Aubin, who ret. upon f.-p. ; Lieut. G. Edwards to be Capt. v. Brown ; Lieut. 
W. H. Ridge, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Lieut. v. Edwards ; Ens. 
R. Hunt., to be Lieut. v. Jones, dec. ; Serj.-Maj. G. Sharpe, from the 46th Ft , 
to be Ens., v. Hunt; R. A. Croker, Gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Sharpe, app to 
the 46th Ft. ; 95th Ft.: Capt. C. D. Allen, from the 6th Ft., to be Capt. v, 
Brooke, who exch.; Ist West India Regt.: Capt. A. Judge, from h.-p. 11th 
Ft., to be Capt. v. H. Downie, who exch. rec. the dif. ; Lieut. P. P. Trotman 
to be Capt. by p. v. Judge, who ret. ; Ens. H. St. John Clements, to be Lieut. 
w.-p. v. Ridge, app. to the »’th Ft.; Ens. W. Steevens, to be Lient. by p. v. 
Trotman; G. Burrell, Cent. to be Ens., v. Clements; Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men: Colour-Serj. W. Harvey, to be Ens. w.-p. v. Van Ryneveld, who res. ; 
Unat.: Lieut. F. Ostheyden, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Capt. w.-p. ; 
Brevet : Capt. A. Judge, of the Ist West India Regt. to be Maj. in the Army ; 
Capt. A. J. Hadfield, of the 37th Regi. Madras Native Infantry, to be Maj ‘in 
the Army, in the East Indies only 

War-Office, Feb. 18.—7th Drag Gds.: Assist.-Surg. D. Affleck,fm. 95th Ft., 
to be assist.-Surg. v. Fox, pro Staff, sur. Sec. class.—4th Lt. Drgs.: Reg. ser- 
maj. T. ‘Tarleton qr. mtr, v Croad dec.—13th Lt Drgs.: En. C. C. W. Dom- 
ville, fm 29th Ft. ct. v. Lott, exch.—15th Lt Drgs.: Ct. W. B. L. Sleigh, fm. 
16th Lt. Drgs., ct., v. Steuart dec. 3d Ft. : Lt. H. Blair adj. v. Desborough, 
res the adjtcy. only, 26th Ft.: Lt. G. W. M. Lovett, fm. 86th Ft., to be Lt., v. 
Phillips, who exch. 29th Ft.: Ct. G. A. F. Lott, fm. 13th Lt. Drgs., En., v. 
Domville who ex.—33d Ft. : Assist.-Surg A. Mackintosh, M.D., fm. the staff, 
to be assist.-Surg., v. Magrath, prom. to be sec. class Staff Surg.—56th Ft. : 
Lt. H. B. Barclay to be Capt. by pur., v. Walmesley, who ret.; En. G. W. 
Patey, to be Lt., by pur., v. Barclay ; F. M. Ramsay, gt., to be En 





, by pur. v. 





Patey, 72d Ft.: Capt. C. W. Gore, fm. 86th Ft., to be Capt., v. Rattray, who 
exch. —86th Ft.: Capt. W. Rattray, from the 72d Ft. to be Capt., v. Gore, who 
exch. ; Lt. H. B. Phipps, fm. the 26th Ft. to be Lt. v. Lovett,who exch.—95th 
Ft Assist.-Surg H. G. Gordoa. M.D . fm. the Staff, to be assist -Surg., v 
Aifieck, ap. to 7th Drg. Gds.—99th } Ct. R. FP. Shawe, fm. half-pay unat., 
to be Capt ,v. Brevet-M ij LP. We stroppe, who exch. rec. the dif “ Lt. T- 
Cassan to be Capt. by pur. v. Shawe, who ret.: En. F. Montgomerie to be 
Lt., by pur. v. Cassan: E. W. Isdell, gt., to be En., by , «. v. Montgomerie 
Ist W. I. Regt.: C. Gray, gent. tobe En., by pur., ¥. Steevens, p.—Brevet 
Capt. R. F. Shawe, of the 99th Ft. to be Maj. in the army 
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